Yam Champs 


South Carolina 4-H Club boys ~ 
with their prize-winning yams; 


(See page 15) 



















HOLY MACKEREL 


SOMETHING'S GONE 
WRONG, QUICKIE. 1M 
GOING UP TO THE 

PILOT'S CABIN TO 
SEE! 









~~ 


RC AND QUICKIE ARE SPECIAL PASSENGERS ON A 
BIG TARGO PLANE. AS THE POWERFUL SHIP WHEELS 
IN FOR ITS LANDING RUN, SUDDENLY. ... 








THE PILOT'S PASSED 

















AND THE CO-PILOT 
1S BACK THERE 
SICK! WE'LL HAVE 
TO TAKE OVER! 





TAKE IT EASY, R.C 
--YOU'RE FLYING A 
FREIGH? CAR, NOT 
A CUB, NOW! 


THANK GOODNESS 
IVE TAKEN SOME 
FLYING LESSONS 
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R.C. CONTACTS THE FIELD. THE 
BACK LANDING INSTRUCTIONS. 
















FLIGHT CONTROL OPERATOR RADIOS 






O00-BYE, WORLO.. 
GOOD -BYE 

ROYAL CROWN 
COLA! 





GL WHEN I TELL 

YOu 70 CUT THE 
IGNITION...CUT 'T 
FAST! HERE WE GO 
---BRACE YOURSELF! 























TAKE CARE OF 
THE PILOT -- HE'S 


HANG ON, 
QUICKIE! 





SO £ ~ 
4 oO} 
ae w(t AN 
THE HUGE PLANE HITS THE GROUNO AT TOO 
SHARP AN ANGLE. .BOUNCES CRAZILY AND 
SKIOS OFF THE RUNWAY ! 














PRETTY BADLY 
SHAKEN UP! 
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ROYAL CROWN CO A! 

LA! 

I NEED A pee, 
QuicK-uP ‘|! —“_ aa 
| 


THAT TOOK 
A LOT OF 


y) 





LATER. WE WANT TO THANK 
YOu FELLAS. THAT WAS A 


MIGHTY VALUABLE CARGO! 


- e 
Me ara 
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WE WANT TO THANK 

YOU FOR THE 
ROYAL CROWN COLA! 
IT'S A SWELL 


A "QuicK-uP”! 
YEAH! 
. . y | / AND DON’T 
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eS” sta Mack Brown tried leading colas 
in paper cups and picked Royal Crown 
Cola best-tasting. Try it yourself. Say 
“RC for me!’’ That’s the quick way to 
yet a quick-up with Royal Crown Cola 














y —best by taste-test. 
/ See Johnny Mack Brown NALCRO 
Starring in Monogram’s ‘@) Wy 
“RAIDERS OF COLA 
“a 

THE SOUTH Best by taste-test 
OR SCHOLASTIC published weekly, September through May inclusive, except during school holidays at Christmas and Mid-year. Entered as second-class matter at Sc 3 
Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright 47. by Scholastic Corporation. SUBSCRIPTION ‘CES: for two or more copies to one 

address; 90c a school year each (32 issues) or 45c a semester each (16 issues) 


cents each. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


single subscription, Teacher Edition, $1.50 a school year. Single copy (current school year), 38 




























Britain Asks 
U.N. fo Tackle 
Palestine Issue 


When the U.N. General Assembly 
meets in the fall, it will take up one 
of the toughest problems ever placed 
before it — Palestine. 

The Palestine problem has been 
turned over to the U.N. by Great 
Britain. 

Palestine is a small nation, about 
the size of Maryland. It lies in a part 
of the world we call the Near East. 

Palestine is called The Holy Land. 
From among its ancient peoples 
sprang three great religions — Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism, Judaism. 


BRITISH, ARABS, JEWS 


Within Palestine’s narrow borders 
there is wide disagreement. Unable 
to agree are the British, the Arabs, 
and the Jews. They cannot work out 
a common plan for the future of 
Palestine. 

What claims does each of these 
groups have to the Holy Land? 

The Jews: Their claims to Pal- 
estine are the oldest. It was to the 
land of Canaan, the ancient name 
of Palestine, that Moses led the Jews 
after their escape from Egypt. Under 
their leader, Joshua, the Jews con- 
quered Canaan in about 1,400 B.C. 
Canaan was a Jewish nation until 
70 A.D. when the Romans con- 
quered the land. 

The Arabs: When the Romans be- 
came Christians, Palestine became a 
Christian land. Then, in the seventh 
century, the Arabs conquered it. 

In 1516, Palestine joined the Turk- 
ish Empire. For the next 400 years, 
until the end of World War I, Pal- 
estine was ruled by the Turks. 

The British. For the last 25 years, 
Palestine has been controlled by the 
British. i 

This is how the British got control 
of Palestine. During World War I, 
the Turks fought on the losing side, 


as an ally of Germany. At the end of 
the war, the Turkish empire was 
broken up. 

In 1923, control of Palestine was 
given to Great Britain by the League 
of Nations. 

Britain governs Palestine through 
a High Commissioner stationed in 
the ancient city of Jerusalem. The 
present High Commissioner is Sir 
Alan G. Cunningham. His orders are 
enforced by 100,000 British troops. 


BRITISH PROMISES 


In 1917, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Lord Balfour, promised that his 
government would set up in Pal- 
estine a national home for the Jews. 
In giving Palestine to Britain, the 
League of Nations approved Bal- 
four’s pledge. 

But at the same time, a British 
general, Sir Henry McMahon, made 
another promise to the Arabs. He 
said his government would give its 
support to a free Arabia, including 
most of the Arabian peninsula. The 
Arabs claim it should include Pal- 
estine. 

When the British took over Pal- 
estine, there were about 60,000 Jews 
and 660,000 Arabs living in the Holy 
Land. Today, there are 650,000 Jews 
and 1,100,000 Arabs. 


THE ZIONISTS 


Most of Palestine’s Jews are Zion- 
ists. Zionists are those who want 
Palestine to be a homeland for the 
Jews. 

The Jews who went to Palestine 
turned desert land into thriving 
farms. They irrigated the land and 
built modern cities. 

The Arabs resented the increasing 
number of Jews who came to Pal- 
estine. The Arabs feared that they 
would be outnumbered by the Jews. 

During the Nazi terror, many 
European Jews fled to Palestine. 
When the Arabs complained about 
this, the British cut down the num- 
ber of Jews allowed to enter Pal- 
estine. 

At the end of the war, trouble in 
Palestine grew more serious. There 


were only 1,350,000 Jews left in 
Europe of the pre-war population of 
6,500,000. Most of the remaining 
Jews wanted to go to Palestine. 

Defying the British, many of 
Europe’s Jews sailed to Palestine. 
The British sent most of them to the 
British-owned island of Cyprus in 
the Mediterranean. Each month, 
1,500 Jews may enter Palestine. 

Last November, the British began 
a series of talks to try to get the 
Arabs and Jews to agree on some 
plan for Palestine. The latest British 
plan was to divide the country into 
two separate states — one for Arabs 
and one for Jews, with the British 
controlling both. 

The Arabs do not want Palestine 
divided. They want to keep it a single 
nation where they will be in the 
majority. 

Because the British have refused 
to admit more Jews, a group of Jew- 
ish terrorists have taken things into 
their own hands. They have bombed 
British headquarters, kidnapped Brit- 
ish officials, and committed other 
acts of violence. 
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Three Lions 





OR weeks, the sailors had not 

seen land. 

Then suddenly one day came the 
pilot's welcome cry. “I see a moun- 
tain,” he called out. 

“Monte video,” was what the pilot 
really said, for he spoke in Portu- 
guese. 

This was in 1520. The pilot was 
one of Magellan's crew, on a voyage 
around the world. 

Two hundred years later, the 
Spaniards founded a city at the base 
of the mountain the mariner had 
sighted long ago. They named it 
Montevideo. 

Today, Montevideo is the fifth 
largest city in South America. It is 
the capital of South America’s small- 
est republic, Uruguay. 

Montevideo, with its modern sky- 
scrapers, government buildings, and 
meat-packing plants, is also Uru- 
guays greatest port. Facing the 
broad arm of the sea called the Rio 
de la Plata, it stands lookout for the 
rest of the nation. Rio de la Plata 
means “river of silver.” 

THE LAND 

Banda Oriental (meaning Eastern 
Shore), the Purple Land, the Land 
of the Rising Sun — these are some 
of the names given to the little re- 
public of Uruguay. 


oe eee ener 


The Spaniards called the land 
Banda Oriental because it lay east 
of the Uruguay River. Its other 
boundaries are Brazil to the north, 
the Atlantic on the east, and the 
Rio de la Plata to the south. The 
Atlantic shore has sandy beaches, 
lagoons, and bays. Dividing the 
country in half is the Black River, 
or Rio Negro. 

A little larger than the state of 
Missouri, Uruguay is 72,153 square 
miles in area. 

A lavender flower which blossoms 
everywhere in Uruguay has won for 
that nation the title, the Purple 
Land. It blooms all over the coun- 
try’s rolling prairie land. It blooms 
among the northern hills, the Cu- 
chilla Grande (the Big Knife) moun- 
tains in the east, and the forests of 
pine and palm along the rivers. 

Uruguay has a pleasant, temperate 
climate with plenty of sunshine and 
moisture. 

Uruguayan seasons are the op- 
posite of ours. During the summer, 
which lasts from December through 
March, tourists from many other na- 
tions crowd Uruguay's fine beaches 
and other resorts. 

Uruguay is a land of small towns 
and large ranches. These are linked 
by some of the finest roads in all 
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A diesel-powered train at the sta- 
tion in Montevideo. Uruguay has 
some 1,500 miles of railroads. 


South America. Train, river boat, 
and plane service are also good. 


THE PEOPLE 


There are 2,132,888 people living 
in Uruguay. Most of them are de- 
scended from Spanish and Italian 
settlers. Unlike the people of Para- 
guay, very few Uruguayans are of 
Indian blood. 

A third of the people live in the 
city of Montevideo. The rest live 
in the smaller cities, on ranches, or 
on small farms. 

Uruguayans are among the best 
educated and cared for people in all 
South America. 

Though a great many adults stil! 
cannot read and write, most chil- 
dren can do so. They must attend 
school. Those who want to may go 
to high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities free of charge. There are 
special schools for handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Uruguay was one of the first coun- 
tries in the world to set up an eight- 
hour working day. Uruguay also has 
a system of social security* laws. 
This program was started by Uru- 
guay’s greatest President, Jose Ba- 
tlle y Ordonez. He was elected in 
1902 and again in 1910. 

All Uruguavans — both men and 
women — must vote. If they do not, 
thev are fined. 

Though most of the people are 
Catholics, all faiths are respected. 


HOW THEY EARN THEIR LIVING 


About 7 per cent of the land is 
farmland. Most of the rest is pasture. 

On their farms; Uruguayans grow 
wheat, linseed, corn, tobacco, beans, 
potatoes, and fruits. They raise large 
quantities of grapes which are made 
into choice wines. In scattered or- 
chards, 3,500,000 peach and 1,500,- 
000 orange trees bear fruit. 

There are eight times as many 
sheep and four times as many cattle 
as people. Stockraising is the chief 
industry. 

The biggest source of income is 
from the sale of wool to other coun- 
tries. Wool makes up 41 per cent 
of all exports, with the U. S. the 
main customer. 


* Means word is defined on page 15. 








All kinds of raw and prepared 
meats, skins, hides, tallow, and dairy 
products are sold abroad. 

About one-fourth of the people 
are engaged in animal-raising. They 
work on large ranches called estan- 
cias. Close to three-fifths work at 
preparing the meat to be eaten at 
home and exported. The large meat- 
packing and refrigerating plants are 
called frigorificos. 

Some of the frigorificos are owned 
by the government, which also runs 
streetcars, bus lines, railroads, elec- 
tric light, telephone, and telegraph 
companies. The chemical and fishing 
industries are government-controlled. 

All wealth beneath the soil be- 
longs to the government. There are 
deposits of marble, granite, and gold. 

Uruguay has few factories because 
she lacks fuel to run them. Factories 
are being built as she develops her 
water power to make electricity. 


HOW THEY ARE GOVERNED 

Last month, Uruguay’s President, 
Tomas Berreta, visited the U. S. 
When he- called on President Tru- 
man, Senor Berreta was only Presi- 
dent-elect.* He returned to Monte- 
video to take office on March 1. 

Presidents serve for four years. 
They are assisted by a Vice-President 
and a Cabinet of nine ministers. 
Laws are made by the Congress con- 
sisting of a Senate and a Chamber 
of Deputies. Supreme Court mem- 
bers are elected by Congress. 


THEIR HISTORY 


The Spanish first saw Uruguay in 
1516, but they did not settle the 
countrv until the eighteenth century. 
Soon thev came into conflict over 
their small colony with the Portu- 
guese in Brazil. 

After the Uruguayans had won 
their independence from Spain in 
1811, they were occupied by the 
Portuguese. But led by a heroic band 
known as the Thirty-three, thev 
drove out the invaders. In 1830, Uru- 
guay adopted a republican consti- 
tution. 

“uring the rest of the nineteenth 
century, Uruguay was often at war. 
The Uruguayans defended their 
country against the Argentines from 
1843 to 1852 and against Paraguay 
from 1865 to 1870. 

Uruguay joined the Allies in both 
World War I (1914-1918) and World 
War II (1939-1945). 

(See Paraguay article on next page.) 
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PARAGUAY > 


ARAGUAY is a nation without 
a seacoast. Yet she has many 
ports. Ocean steamers sail up 

the Paraguay River to her capital, 

Asuncion, almost 1,000 miles inland. 

Wide, deep rivers along her bor- 
ders make Paraguay an inland penin- 
sula. They are navigable* for hun- 
dreds of miles. 

Three rivers separate Paraguay 
from Argentina. 

The Rio (River) Parana flows along 
Paraguay’s southeastern border. At 
the*southwestern tip of the country 
it joins with the Rio Paraguay which 
cuts Paraguay in two. Branching off 
from the Paraguay is the Rio Pil- 
comayo. The Pilcomayo meanders* 
northwest to the border of Bolivia. 

These rivers are like an _ out- 
stretched hand enclosing Paraguay’s 
161,000 square miles. The Rio Par- 
ana gives Paraguay her only con- 
tact with the sea. It flows into the 
de la Plata which flows into the At- 
lantic Ocean. 





THE GRAN CHACO 


Much of the land beyond the riv- 
ers is hilly. To the south it grows 
marshy, but is covered with ever- 
green trees. In the east, the wide pla- 
teaus are heavily forested. Grassy 
plains touch the Pilcomayo along 
part of its course. 

East of the Pilcomayo and west 
of the Paraguay is an uninhabited re- 
gion known as the Gran Chaco. Par- 
aguay won this area from Bolivia in 


* Means word is defined on page 15. 
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1938, after a long, bloody war. The 
Gran Chaco, 100,000 square miles 
in area, has valuable forests and good 
pasture land. 

The great farining region of the 
country is wedged between the Par- 
aguay and Parana rivers. 

Yerba mate*, a kind of tea, is one 
of the leading exports. The mate 
shrub, which looks like holly, grows 
wild, but there are some plantations 
where it is cultivated. The tea made 
from its roasted leaves has become 
the most popular drink of southern 
South America. Paraguayans sip it 
from a gourd through a silver tube 
called a bombilla. 

Rice, tobacco, cotton, sugar are 
also raised in large quantities. 

Paraguay grows many fruits, es- 
pecially oranges. From the leaves, 
of the sour orange tree, a valuable 
oil known as petit grain is extracted. 
It is used in the manufacture of per- 
fumes. 

But the country’s most important 
tree is the quebracho, which grows 
wild in the Gran Chaco. (See p. 8.) 

On thousands of grassy acres, large 
herds of cattle graze. Paraguay has 
five times as many cattle as people. 
Paraguay exports hides, canned beef 
and tallow. 


THE PEOPLE 
Paraguay has the fewest people of 
all the South American republics. 
She has a population of 1,040,420 
(smaller than San Francisco’s). 
Towns are small and scattered. 
Asuncion with 210,000 people and 





Lengua Indians in northwestern 
Paraguay using branches of trees to 
play a game similar to field hockey. 


Concepcion witk 60,000 are the larg- 
est cities. 

Though there are some foreigners, 
most of the people of Paraguay are 
native-born mestizos (part Indian, 
part white). They are descended 
from the Guarani Indians and from 
the Spaniards who settled Uruguay 
in the sixteenth century. 

In the Chaco live Chunupi and 
Lengua Indians. ° 

Paraguavans are generally short, 
have high cheek-bones, olive com- 
plexions, and dark sad eves. They 
speak two languages — Spanish and 
Guarani, the Indian tongue. 

Only one-fourth of them can read 
and write. There are private, public, 
and church schools, a few high 
schools, and one university at Asun- 
cien. 

The people live and dress simply. 
Most of them attend the Roman 
Catholic ‘Church supported by the 
government. 

The women work long and hard. 
They have to do a man’s work be- 
cause Paraguay has few men as so 
many were killed in the wars during 
the past 80 years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


Paraguay became a republic soon 
after declaring her independence 
from Spain in 1811. But the people 
have had little voice in their gov- 
ernment. Most of her presidents have 
heen dictators. This is true of the 
man now in office, General Higinio 
Morinigo. 





Three Lions 
Sign in front of carnival in Paraguay 
advertising Stanley, the man “who 
stays buried alive for 48 hours.” 
































Atomic Bomb 
Control Debated 
By Security Council 


After eight months of discussion, 
the U. S. and Russia are still unable to 
agree on how to control atomic energy. 

What the U. S. Wants: Establishment 
of an international agency to control 
uranium mines, atom bomb factories, 
and atomic research. Atomic bombs are 
made from uranium found in ore. The 
agency would have the right to inspect 
atomic activities in all countries. It 
would also have the right to recommend 
punishment for any country it feels 
is threatening peace by use of atomic 
energy. None of the Big Five (U. S., 
Russia, Great Britain, France, China) 
should be able to prevent such punish- 
ment by voting against it. After this 
agency was working smoothly, the U. S. 
would agree to destroy its atomic bombs 
and tell the secret of how they were 
made. 

On December 30, the U. N. Atomic 
Energy Commission approved the U. S. 
plan. It must be adopted by a majority 
vote of the Security Council, including 
unanimous approval by the Big Five. 

What Russia Wants: The atomic 
bomb should be unlawful by a treaty. 
Within three months after the treaty 
has been signed by all countries, all 
existing atom bombs should be de- 
stroyed. Russia wants all atom bombs 
destroyed and the secret of their manu- 
facture told before agreeing on a system 
of atomic control. The U. S. objects 
to this Russian demand. 

Russia wants an atomic control sys- 
tem supervised by the Security Council 
whereby any one of the Big Five can 
kill action by a “no” vote (the veto 
power). 

Russia insists that every nation should 
have the right to punish those who 
threaten peace by use of atomic energy. 

The U. S. is eager to have the Big 
Five give up their veto power over 
punishment, but Russia refuses to agree. 

On one important point, Russia has 
given in. At first opposed to a system 
of inspection, Russia now agrees that it 
is necessary. 





U. N. Broadcasts 
Daily Programs 


When the General Assembly began 
its New York session last October, the 
U. N. broadcast its meetings to all parts 
of the world. Since then, the U. N. has 
been broadcasting, every Monday to 
Saturday, news, in’-rviews, and infor- 
mation about the work it is doing. 

Broadcasts are in Russian, English, 
French, Spanish, and Chinese, depend- 
ing upon the part of the world to which 
they are sent. 

If you can pick up these programs on 
your radio set, the U. N. would like to 
know about it. Send your comments to 
Director, Radio Division, Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y. 


New Radio Set 
Used at U. N. 


U. N. delegates can now walk around 
conference rooms or even step out for 
refreshments and still listen to speeches. 

What makes this possible is a one- 
pound radio set hung around the neck 
by a small plastic strap. By moving a 
dial, a delegate can hear a speech in 
any one of five languages — English, 
French, Russian, Spanish, and Chinese. 


Council Acts 
To Disarm World 


On February 13, the Security Council 
set up a new commission. Its task is 
to work out a plan for reducing the 
size of armies and their weapons. The 
commission will have three months to 
prepare its proposals. 

In forming the commission, the 
Security Council was carrying out a 
resolution passed by the U. N. General 
Assembly last December 14. 

Full title of the new body is the 
Commission on Conventional Arma- 
ments, 

Andrei Y. Gromyko, Russian dele- 
gate to the Security Council, refused 
to vote on the establishment of the 
commission. He wanted it to have the 
power to discuss the atomic bomb. 

The U. S. delegate, Warren R. Aus- 
tin, insisted that the bomb should be 
dealt with separately. All the other 
members voted with the U. S, 





American Named 
Assistant to Lie 


On February 19, Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie announced that he had ap- 
pointed Byron Price Assistant Secretary- 
General of the U. N. for Administrative 
and Financial Affairs. 

Mr. Price, a U. S. citizen, will take 
the place of another American, John 
B. Hutson, who resigned on January 9. 

In taking over his U. N. Job, Mr. 
Price will give up his post as chairman 
of the board of the Motion Picture 
Producers Association which pays him 
$75,000 a year. His new office will pay 
him $22,000. 


U. N. Flags Dropped 
Over South Pole 





A ll o'clock in the 
morning, Sunday, Febru- 
ary 16, flags of all 55 
United Nations fluttered / 
over the South Pole. 

They were dropped from 
a plane by Rear Admiral 
Richard E, Byrd, the only 
man ever to fly over both 
the North and South Poles. 

This was Admiral Byrd’s 
second flight over the 
South Pole. His first was 
in 1929 when he tossed 
out two flags—one British > 
and one American. The 
American flag was weight- 
ed with a stone from the 
grave of Floyd Bennett, 
Byrd’s companion on his 
flight over the North Pole 
in 1926. 

Byrd started for his lat- 
est trip over the South Pole 
from Little America, where oe 
he is head of the Navy’s 
Antarctic expedition. Two 
planes took part in the 
flight. Crew members pho- 
tographed 75,000 square 
miles of the South Pole re- 
gion before heading back 
to the base, 
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N THE wilds of Paraguay and in 

northern Argentina grows a tree 
whose gleaming, bright-green 
foliage resembles that of the ma- 
hogany tree. 

This tree is so hard that it was 
given the name quebracho. Que- 
bracho is a combination of the words 
quebrar hacho, meaning “to break 
axe.” The wood is so heavy that it 
must be lashed to other kinds of 
trees to be floated down the rivers. 
It is so durable that logs cut and left 
in the forest for 25 years have been 
discovered in sound condition. 

The shine on your leather belt can 
be traced to this attractive tree. 

An extract from the quebracho 
tree is used to tan and preserve 
leather. It is usually combined with 
the extract from the chestnut, oak, 
hemlock, or mangrove tree, to give it 
more strength. If animal hides were 
not tanned before being used, they 
would rot. Tanning also makes the 
hides stronger, tougher, and more 
pliable. Tanning makes hides water- 
proof. 

There are several ways to tan 
hides. Usually hides are tanned by 
the tan-bark process. This means that 
the hides are treated with a solution 
made from certain kiads of bark or 
tree trunks which contain tannin. 
One of the most important of these 
trees is the South American que- 


bracho. 
THREE VARIETIES 


There are three varieties of que- 
bracho. The one used for tanning is 
the quebracho colorado or red que- 
bracho. This tree is found chiefly in 
Argentina and Paraguay. These two 
countries contain about 98 per cent 
of the world’s supply of quebracho. 

Quebracho blanco or white que- 
bracho is used only for timber. The 
logs from this tree were first used 
only for railway ties and for fence 
posts on ranches, but many other 
uses have been found for this wood. 
Quebracho macho or strong que- 
bracho is too thinly scattered through 
the forests to be of commercial im- 
portance. 

The future of the quebracho in- 
dustry is uncertain. The supply of 
trees is limited. And new quebracho 
trees must grow for 100 years be- 
fore they are ready to be used. 

Quebracho trees are logged about 
seven months a year. Logging is 
done by large contractors. They hire 





axemen from villages near the for- 
ests. The axemen build simple shel- 
ters in the forests and, with their 
families, live where they work. 
After the trees are cut down, they 
are stripped of their bark and of the 
soft, young wood under the bark. 
Only the clear, redwood trunk is left. 
This contains tannin. The tree trunks 
are dragged to the nearest logging 
road. There they are loaded into 
two-wheeled ox-carts and hauled 
from the forest to the railroad. 
Trains carry the logs to extract 
plants. Several Argentine com- 
panies and one U. S. company own 
the modern extract plants in the 
Paraguayan jungle. Here the que- 
bracho logs are chipped into a fine 
sawdust. The sawdust is treated with 
steam and water under pressure in 
vats and boilers. After the process- 
ing, the extract is packed in pow- 
der, liquid, or solid form. The solid 
extract looks something like pitch. 
It is shipped down the Paraguay, 
Parana and Rio de la Plata rivers 
to the ports of Montevideo and 







of New York Botanical Garden 





Buenos Aires. It takes about 3% tons 
of logs to produce one ton of extract. 

Quebracho extract is the second 
most important manufactured prod- 
uct of Paraguay. The most impor- 
tant is canned meats. One-fifth of 
all Paraguay’s exports is quebracho 
extract. 

In 1944 Paraguay exported 27,274 
metric tons of quebracho extract. (A 
metric ton is 2,204.6 pounds.) 

Quebracho is the most important 
commercial product of Argentina’s 
forests. 

In 1944 Argentina exported 121,000 
metric tons of quebracho extract 
and 1,713 metric tons of quebracho 
logs. Sometimes logs are exported 
and processed in another country. 
Usually the extract is exported be- 
cause it requires less shipping space. 
Three and one-half tons of logs make 
one ton of extract. 

In 1945 the United States im- 
ported 116,499 tons of quebracho ex- 
tract; 88,323 tons came from Argen- 
tina, 26,420 tons from Paraguay, and 
1,756 tons from Uruguay. 
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CHOSCOPE 






PIN LODGED 
IN BRONCHUS 












HEN A CHILD CAN REACH A 
SAFETY PIN, THE PIN IS NO 
LONGER A SAFETY PIN BUT AN 
UNSAFETY PIN. 

















MY BABY HAS SWALLOWED AN 


OPEN SAFETY PIN. PLEASE, PLEASE 


OR. JACKSO 
HIM? 





N, CAN'T YOU HELO 


THE PIN (S IN THE 
WINDPIPE. MY INSTRUMENTS 
CAN'T REACH THAT FAR. UNLESS 
THE BABY COUGHS UP THE PIN, 
THERE i$ NO HOPE FOR HIM, 
NOTHING | CAN DO. I'M VERY SORRY. 





4N THE OFFICE OF DR. CHEVALIER 
JACKSON, PITTSBURGH, 1890. 












IN THE LAST WEEK FIVE CHILOREN WHO 
HAD SWALLOWED PINS, PENNIES OR KEYS 
HAVE BEEN BROUGHT TO ME. WE MUST 
FINO SOME WAY OF HELPING — 
THEM ! “Sie 





OR. KILLIAN 
MANAGED TO PASS A METAL 
TUBE INTO A PATIENT'S 
WINDPIPE THE OTHER DAY. 
WHY NOT TRY SOMETHING 
LiKE THAT? 




























DR. JACKSON'S HOME WORKSHOP 





7N 1905 DR.JACK 
SCOPE 1S A LONG 








init 


( WHAT ARE YOU MAKING ? ) as 













VM MAKING SOMETHING ™ 
l, TO SAVE THE LIVES OF LITTLE 
BOYS LIKE YOU WHO 


OR OBJECT IS FOU 











SWALLOW WARD OBJECTS. / 





A. BRONCHOSCOPE 
6. FORCEPS 








IT HAS A TINY ELECTRIC BULB ATONE END. THE TUBE IS PASSED 
THROUGH THE LARYNX AND INTO THE WINOPIPE UNTIL THE PIN 


THE TUBE TO REMOVE THE OBJECT. IF THE OBJECT 








SON COMPLETED HIS BRONCHOSCOPE. A BRONCHO 
STIFF TUBE AS ROUND AS A DRINKING STRAW. 


NO. A FINE INSTRUMENT 1S PASSED THROUGH 


IS AN OPEN PIN, IT MUST BE CLOSEO BEFORE 
iT CAN BE REMOVED / 














DR. JACKSON PROVED THE BRONCHOSCOPE 
WOULD WORK. OTHER DOCTORS WATCHED 
HIM USE {tT 





NOW, GENTLEMEN, 
| SHALL SHOW YOU HOW, WITH THE 
HELP OF THE BRONCHOSCOPE, | CAN 
REMOVE THE OPEN SAFETY PIN FROM 
THIS BABY'S WINDPIPE. 


aes 



















A FINE operation, 


OR. JACKSON. HOW CAN 
YOU 00 SUCH DELICATE 
WORK ? 


MY HANDS ARE STEADY 
BECAUSE | DON'T DRINK 
OR SMOKE, | HAVE 
PRACTICED WITH MY LEFT 
HAND UNTIL | CAN USE IT AS 
WELL AS MY RIGHT. NOW I MUST 
TEACH OTHERS TO USE THE 
BRONCHOSCOPE 











DR. JACKSON TEACHES HIS STUDENTS THE 
IMPORTANCE OF AMBIOEKTERITY (USE OF RIGHT 
AND LEFT HANDS WITH EQUAL SKILL). 





BEFORE THE INVENTION OF THE BRONCHOSCOPE, 
98 OUT OF 100 CHILDREN WHO SWALLOWED 

UNSAFE OBJECTS DIED. TODAY THE FIGURE IS 
ONLY 2 OUT OF 100 





Drown by Chories P Bech 
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HEN it comes to losing friends and 

irking people, I can’t be beat. My 
list of “sore” readers runs longer than 
the formula for atom bombs. 

And now it’s the Deep South — I've 
got em on my list. All because I didn’t 
name a Deep ‘South team on my basket- 
ball honor roll (February 10th column). 

Ken Mathis, of Poly High, Fort 
Worth, Texas, yells “What's wrong 
with Texas Wesleyan College? All 
they've done so far is win 23 of 25 
games and place three men among the 
nation’s 10 top scorers. 

“Clift McNeely, ‘the man of a million 
shots,’ is leading the nation with 509 
points in 22 games, while ‘Easy’ Par- 
ham is third with 4]1 points.” 

“J. D. H.,” of ‘Dallas, Texas, claims 
I pulled a “terrific boner” in failing to 
mention the University of Texas, “which 
has lost only one game at current writ- 
ing.” But J. D. H. will give me “another 
chance” if I say I am “sorry” for what 
I did. 

The entire Senior I Class of Marengo 
County High, of Thomaston, Alabama, 
wants me to know that way down South 
in the land of cotton, they think I'm 
a rat for overlooking Alabama. 

“The Crimson Tide's record at the 
time your article appeared was 14 wins 
and no losses. Since then Kentucky 
‘lucked’ out a 48-37 victory over the 
Tide. But we still feel they should have 
been listed.” 

Bill Coan, of Ashland, Wisconsin, 
wants to know why I overlooked Wis- 
consin. “You picked Illinois in sixth 
place. Yet in the Western Conference 
ratings at present Wisconsin leads the 
pack with Illinois behind.” Donald 
Schleh and Ronald Olbrech, of Chilton 
(Wisconsin) High, tell me the same 
story. 

Now you know why I said it was 
crazy to pick the nation’s “best” teams 
in the middle of the season. There are 
just too many good teams and too many 
upsets. The ratings change from week 
to week 

A good team that is “off” may easily 
be licked by a poor team that is “hot.” 
Upsets are more common in basketball 
than in football because the average 
basketball team plays many more games 
and finds it tougher to keep in peak 
form. 

My biggest mistake, it seems, was 
picking Illinois over Wisconsin. But Illi- 


nois fooled the experts this season. 
Everybody expected ’em to cop the na- 
tional championship. They had four 
of their famous “Whiz Kids” back from 
the war and, in addition, had Dike Ed- 
dleman, the greatest high school player 
in the land back in 1941. 

But Illinois never really got going. I 
picked them No. 6 on the hunch they'd 
come along fast in mid-season and nose 
out Wisconsin. My hunch was wrong. 
The last time I looked Illinois was trail- 
ing Wisconsin by two games. 

The University of Texas perhaps de- 
serves a spot in the first-ten ratings. As 
for Texas Wesleyan, I'm sorry, Ken — 
I can’t “see” em. Sure they have a nice 
record. But whom have they licked? 
Could they have made that record 
against the kind of teams that Kentucky 
or Wisconsin plays? I doubt it. 

At this writing, I’m still sticking to 
seven of my original ten picks: Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, C.C.N.Y., Oregon 
State, Notre Dame, New York U., and 
Illinois. 

I'm dropping Oklahoma A. & M., 
Rhode Island State and Michigan, all 
of whom slumped badly after nice 
starts. In their place, I’m substituting 
Navy, Wisconsin and Texas. Honorable 
mention goes to West Kentucky State, 
Duquesne and Indiana. 

Well, those are my picks and I hope 
I won't be stuck with them. Watch for 
college championship play-offs at the 
end of this month. I'll bet you an old 
bobby sock that one of my picks cops 
the title. 

“Can you tell me the highest score 
ever made in a college basketball 
game?” writes Lanny Middings, of J. L. 
Long Jr. High (Dallas, Texas). Accord- 
ing to my records, the Kansas City 
(Kansas) Athletic Club beat the 
Rainbow A. C, 234-2, back in 1924! 

— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





HORBIBIIES 


geout 300 ways to have fun during 

your free time were displayed at the 
annual show of the American Hobby 
Federation in New York City last 
month. 

Most of the hobbies exhibited were 
“collecting,” such as stamps, buttons, 
match-box covers, etc. A “wooden nick- 
els” collection attracted a great deal of 
attention. We will have more to say 
about them in the next Junior Scholastic 
Hobbies column. 

The other hobbies were handiwork 
of great variety from many places. 
Among these were colorful bottles, 
made from ordinary bottles you get 
when you buy juices or soda, and then 
covered with paper or painted. One 
hobbyist displayed houses he made 
from match sticks. Another exhibited a 
revolving mode! of a_ Ferris wheel 
which he made with tooth picks. 

The real eye-catcher of the show was 
a large model circus (see photo below) 
complete with animals, cages, tent, 
clowns and performers William Brin- 
ley, of -Meriden, Conn., started building 
this circus when he was 10 years old, 
and worked 20 years to finish it. The 
circus is electrically controlled so that 
the performers in the ring can move 
and the grand parade go around the 
18-foot main tent. 

Another interesting model was a 
miniature city, whittled with a pocket 
knife from wood. It took nine years for 
one man to complete this model. 

The American Hobby Federation 
may take the show on tour throughout 
the country. 

Have you ever considered putting on 
a hobby show in your classroom? 








Wide World Photo 


John Koenig, 13, inspects a five-ring model circus exhibited at the 
annual show of the American Hobby Federation held in New York City. 

















Do Your Best 


Butch and Joe engage in the same ac- 
tivities at school. But Butch always 
comes out ahead. 

The two boys are centers on rival 
intramural basketball teams. One mo- 
ment Joe will come through with a dif- 
ficult shot. The next moment he'll lose 
interest in the game. He'll get careless 
and miss an easy shot. 

Butch seldom misses an easy shot. He 
tries just as hard on an easy shot as 
he does on a difficult one. 

Butch and Joe are in the same math 
class. Som. imes Joe crams for a test 
and makes a good grade. “See,” he 
laughs, “I can do it if I want to.” The 
rest of the time Joe doesn’t try hard. 

Butch does his best on every assign- 
ment and test. He gets good grades 
regularly. All his* schoolmates admire 
him because he gives his best in what- 
ever he does. 

No one can call you a shirker if you 
always give the best that is in you. 


“The £801, 





lowe you doing? 


You are sitting in a theater when a 
lady with a big hat takes a seat in 
front of you. Her hat blocks your view 
of the screen. What should you do? 

A. Say: “Some women have a nerve 
leaving their hats on!” to no one in par- 
ticular, but loud enough for the woman 
to hear. 

B. Lean forward and say quietly 
(so as not to disturb others): “Do you 
mind taking your hat off, please?” 

C. Tap her on the shoulder and 
when she turns around, point to her hat. 

B is correct. The lady probably 
doesn’t realize that her hat is obstruct- 
ing the view of others. If you will in- 
form her courteously that her hat is 
obstructing the view, she will take it off. 











oe 
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Take another look... 
now do you see it? 


Do you see what makes this picture 
better than average? 


One reason is that it goes straight 
to the point — tells its story quickly. 
You'll get this effect by remembering 


‘“‘wide-latitude’’ Ansco Film — it will 
help you get a better picture every 
time you click the shutter, in spite 
of small exposure errors. 


Remember Ansco Film—you’ll find 





these three things: 

1. Have your principal point of in- 
terest near the center of the picture. 
2. Keep your backgrounds simple. 
The sky makes an ideal background 
for many outdoor subjects. 


it helps improve your photography. 


ASK FOR 


3. Emphasize the important part of 
the scene. Don’t include meaning- 
less, distracting details. 


These are a few of the professional 
“‘tips’’ you'll find in the 60-page 
Ansco book, “Better Photography 
Made Easy.” Get your copy at your 
dealer’s. 





FILM e CAMERAS 








And while you’re there, ask for 





Pick up your copy today! Here’s a photographic 
book that’s fun to read—page after page of suggestions 
that will help you become a better photographer. 


Ansco’s book, “‘Better Photography Made Easy,” is 
simple to understand. It costs only 25¢. Ask your nearest 
dealer for a copy—now. Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
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When sending your pictures to the 
Shutterbug Editor, please give the fol- 
lowing information on a separate piece 
of paper: your name, home address, 
school, city, and state; also say what 
camera you used to take the picture, 
and if an indoor shot, whether you 
used flash or floodlights. Address: Junior 
Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., New York 
17, N. Y. 





By John Roy Myers, 14, North Little Rock 
(Ark.) Junior H.S. Photo of his niece on her 
second birthday, with 4x5 Speed Graphic. 
Floodlights. 





By Ted Ray, Jr., 14, Central School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Taken at Idlewild, Mich., June 
21, 1946, with Brownie No. 2. 








Cifizenship Quiz 1 = puri ane 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1. “GUAY” LANDS 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 4 
points each. Total, 32. 


1. What is the capital of Uruguay? 
a. Monte Carlo c. Montevideo 
b. Salto d. Paysandu 


2. What is Uruguay’s leading in- 
dustry? 
a. farming 


b. manufactur- 
ing 


c. mining 
d. stockraising 


3. What two people. fought for con- 
trol of Uruguay in colonial times? 


a. English and Spanish 
b. French and Spanish 

c. Dutch and Portuguese 
d. Spanish and Portuguese 


4. Who is President of Uruguay? 


a. Ferdinand Magellan 
b. Tomas Barreta 

c. Miguel Aleman 

d. Jose Batlle y Ordonez 


5. About how large is Paraguay? 


a. 16,000 square miles 

b. 1,600,000 square miles 
c. 160,000 square miles 

d. 1,600 square miles 


6. What is the western part of Para- 
guay called? 


a. Banda 
Oriental 
b. Gran Chaco 


c. Asuncion 
d. Lengua 


7. What is yerba mate? 


a. a kind of tea c. Chunupi male 
b. tree extract dd. game of hockey 


8. From what Indians are most Para- 
guayans descended? 


a. Chunupi c. Mayas 
b. Aztec d. Guarani 
My score 








Seen 











1. Name the 3 prin- 2. In what South 
cipal rivers of this American nation is 
nation. (1) a voting compulsory? 
(2) ____—__ (3) _— 











2. AXE-BREAKER 


Fill in each of the following blanks. 
Score 4 points for each blank. Total, 16. 
1. The South American tree called 
the “axe-breaker” is the SSE 
2. & 3. The two nations in which it 
grows abundantly are 











and 
4. An extract made from its trunk is 
used to leather. 
My score 


3. MATCH MATES 


Match the two columns below. Score 
4 points each. Total, 16. 


—l1. Byron a. Russian delegate on 
Price U.N. Security Council 

—2. Andrei Y. b. President of Paraguay 
Gromyko c. Assistant Secretary- 

—3. Lord General of U.N. 
Balfour _d. British Foreign Secre- 

—4. General tary who favored Jew- 
Higinio ish homeland in Pales- 
Morinigo tine 


My score 
4. HOLY LAND 


Fill in each of*the following blanks. 
Score 4 points each. Total 12. 

1. The largest group of people in 
Palestine today are the 

2. Jews who want to make Palestine 
their national homeland are called 








3. From 1516 to 1918, Palestine be- 
longed to 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the line pro- 
vided under each question. Score 3 
points for each part of the first question 
and 5 points for each of the other ques- 
tions. Total, 24. 


My score. 


—y 


) 
3. This instrument, 
used to remove ob- 


jects from the lungs, 
is a 





Total score____., 








4. He dropped U.N. 
flags over the South 
Pole. Who is he? 

















That's Not the Point 


“Look here, Lully,” said a lady to a 
newly-employed maid, “I can write 
my name in the dust on this table!” 

“My goodness,” said Lully, “there’s 
nothing like education, is there?” 


Kathleen Griffiths, Riverdale Neigh- 
borhood School, New York, N. Y. 


Age Difference 


Bus driver to woman holding five 
children on her lap: “Madam, that’s 
only half fare you're giving me.” 

Woman: “Well, can’t you see I'm 
under five?” 

Harvey Notarius, P. 8. 92, New York, N. Y. 


Thrifty 


A lady took her husband to a barber 
shop and asked the barber how much 
he charged for a haircut. 

“Seventy-five cents,” the barber re- 
nlied. 

“How much is a shave?” the lady 
asked. 

“Thirty-five cents,” said the barber. 

“Shave his head,” the lady ordered. 


Benjamin Framsler, Baltimore (Md.) Junior High School 


Little, But Mighty! 


City Boy: “Aren’t insects wonderful? 
Why, yesterday, I saw a grasshopper 
jump 200 times its own length?” 

Country Boy: “That's nothing. I once 
saw a wasp raise a 1300 pound bull 


four feet off the ground.” 
Bobby L. Rock, Beaver (Okla.) School 


Tied 
John (at the baseball game): “Look, 
Mary, we have a man on every base 
now.” 


Mary: “That’s nothing. So has the 


” 
other team. 
Dorothy Romano, Wilder (Vt.) Grammar School 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors for the week go to 
Virginia Amor of the Wire (Va.) High 
School for the following contribution. 





Way out West there is a small rail- 
road station whose name is spelled Eu- 
relia. 

The conductor and brakeman dis- 
agreed as to the correct pronunciation 
of the name. The result was that one 
would come through the train calling 
out, “Your-a-liah, Your-a-liah,” while 
the other would follow with, ““You-really- 
ah, You-really-ah!” 
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No Show — No Need! 


Jack: “There’s really no need for my 
washing my hands before I go to school, 
you know.” 

Joan: “And why not?” 

Jack: “I'm not one of those who're 
always raising them!” 

Marlene Werner, Lincoln Jr. H. 8., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Just Like a Man 


A man, exceedingly upset, entered 
the police station and approached the 
sergeant in charge. “Sir, my wife has 
been missing since early last night,” he 
reported. 

The sergeant asked, “What size is 
she?” 

“Oh — about average,” the man re- 
plied. 

“What is the color of her eyes, hair, 
and clothes?” the sergeant asked. 

“Eyes — neutral; hair — don’t know; 
clothes — hat and coat, I suppose. But 
she had a dog with her,” was the an- 
swer, 

“What kind?” the sergeant wanted to 
know. 

“Pedigreed collie. Stands six hands 
high, weighs 38 pounds, brownish-gray 
spot over right eve, right rear leg solid 
white, slightly deaf in left ear, has deep 
brown collar, and answers to the name 
of Prince.” 

Joe Miller, Scottsbluff H. 8., Scottsbluff, Neb. 
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BATTERIES 


GIVE MORE 
















FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERY 


Gives MORE 
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HERE I'S PROOF! BASED ON TESTS CONDUCTED 






UNDER GOVERNMENT STANDARDS 
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BRANDS TesTeD | BRIGHT STAR | BATTERYA | BATTERY 8 
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Each column adds up te 10 cents, but BRIGHT STAR 
leads the field with 70% VERY BRIGHT LIGHT. 


And that’s not all... Bright Star batteries give 
150% of the Light industrial Test requirements as 
specified by the U. S. Gov't Bureau of Standards. 










... and there are more 


BRIGHT STAR FLASHLIGHTS 


sold than any other make. 





BRIGHT LIGHT LONGER 





FOR YOUR 10¢ 











= they, too, have been 


best since 1909. 
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HANDY HELPER’S 


JINGLE 


quiz NST3 What keeps 


the name of 

addressee 

Upon a package 
so that F 

Will get it 

surely; 

quickly, too? 

What tells him 

that it came 



















Finest quality. Over 300 artistic Write 
for our attractive free catalog select a 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 
Dept. &, Metal Arts be, Sesbesten, @. at 


For Your Guidence 


When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money rz stamps. If the 
advertisement ae pond ) provals,”’ the 
stamp dealer wil! send in a ition to any 
free stamps or stamp: eR. : a for in advance, a 
selection of other stomp: known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 

not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “a val’ stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


ete y $10.00 WORTH OF 


wow!! FUN — ONLY 10c¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big, package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
—just as received from fore a other sources. 
Africa. merica, Philippines, 

h, Cape Juby, “Malestine, ete., including air- 
mails, commemoratives, and stamps worth up to 50c and 
7Sc. This amazing offer is ven for 10c to serious 
roval applicants, ently. One a customer, money back 

delighted. 












JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 













"LARGEST DIAMOND and TRIANGLE STAMPS: 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 
Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 di 

United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; x Y A 


Real Ba with ap- 
Ay i. pene Se Co. 
Dept. 7 7, Little Rock, 


my ‘STAMP FINDER’”! 


FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
t for big new . 
you 













acreted Coreain, ist inc 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


ZOWIE-E-E! A 
FOR °), 15 ar 











VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 


ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scarce 
Babyhead Corunatior Early Victorian — Airmail — 
Map Stamps—Includirg big Illustrated catalogue. Send 
« r postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY. Dept. SB, 


Tor Canada 





South Africa Issues 
‘Royal Visit’ Stamps 


The Union of South Africa has issued 
three new stamps in commemoration of 
the visit of the Royal Family to that 
country, 

The threepenny postage stamp shown 
below is printed in blue. It shows the 
Royal Princesses, Elizabeth and Mar- 
garet Rose. On either side of them are 
a springbok and an aloe plant. A spring- 
bok is a small antelope of South Africa. 

The twopenny stamp shows King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth, while 
the onepenny stamp is a bust photo of 
the King. 

The Royal Family sailed from Ports- 
mouth, England, for Capetown, South 
Africa, on Feb. 1 aboard the battleship 
Vanguard. They are making a goodwill 
tour of this British dominion of 11,000,- 
000 persons. 

Arriving in Capetown on Feb. 17, 
the Royal Family received an ovation 
from the celebrating citizens and then 
made plans to visit the various com- 
munities in the Union. Their tour will 
last two months. 
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— Courtesy Scott Stamp & Coin Co 





Seek Correspondents 


Four readers of Junior Scholastic in 
Nigeria (British West Africa) would 
like to correspond with any students 
in the United States. They are Cyrina 


Nwazurike and John Uche, Catholic 
School, Owerri, Nigeria; Sonnie A. 
Amadi, Catholic School, Warri, Ni- 


geria; ard Priscilla Emenyonu, care of 
V. O. Uche, P.O. Box 29, Warri, Ni- 
geria. The postage rate is five cents per 
ounce and three cents for each addi- 
tional ounce. 
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TATWAM COIN ( G79 SORINGEII oe 


| POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — ~ 


Latest Scott’s International $6.00 Stamp 

covering entire World, contains 36,000 inated, 

descriptive spaces; Scott's 1947 Standard $6.00 

logues “‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given to A- 

ecants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 











Airmail; Flying fish 
rd; read map of Peru; 
ling to serious approval! applicants. 


- HOBBY STAMP CO., Dept. $, Dows, lowa. 














WEIRD LAND STAMPS AND MONEY 

Lot includes Indo China Airmail (showing captured 
granee by Sane. Genuine Greenland, Ivory Coast 50- 

Puerto Rico, _ oo Senegal, Equatorial A 
Geena ww ¥-yt a. Tranvancore, New ‘Zealand. 
Australia, also lemapde Philippines ‘‘voleano’’ stamp, 
and genuine occupation bank note, etc. ALL ONLY 10c to 
approval applicants. 


J. D. HEREFORD, P. ©. Box 107-S, Northridge, Cal. 
DIFFERENT 


25 ANPIA 3¢ 


Premiums with pure 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 
RAYMAX, 129-B William Street, New York City 


(GIANT f2rvitn ‘Sane & 29 others | 
|All genuine and different ONLY 5e to buyers of our 
|bargain approvals. 


SE, BOX 162, Fitchburg, Mass. 


ADEN to ZANZIBAR 


40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN to ZANZ!I- 
BAR including Cyprus, Maita, Dominica and others. 
ONLY with pictorial & commemorative approvals. 


LYMAN Co., Dept. 23A Box 139, | C.S.A., N.Y. cs 


SUPER SPECIAL AFRICAN PACKET 


50 all different African stamps. A galaxy of scenes 
showing lions, tigers, native chiefs, and jungle villages. 
All for We to serious approval applicants. DETROIT 
POSTAGE STAMP CO., Dept. H., Detroit 23, Michigan. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Colonies, British, Dutch, French, Portuguese; 
strange, little known countries; Primitives, CCanni- 
bals, etc. All for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 


DIXIE STAMP CO. Dept. 12. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


























































FREE—Seychelles & War Traitors 
Beautiful Seychelles Islands ‘Palm Tree’, also ‘Rogues 
Gallery Lot’ with Hitler and Petain Stamps, Norway 
Quisling issue, Jap issue for Philippines, Snake & 
Lion Stamps, war stamps, Asia, Oceanica, Giant Trav- 
encore, etc. ALL PREE for 3c postage. Fine approvals. 
Premium Service, 524 ) Commercial St., Hartland, Me. 








FREE Jungle Triangle amputated triangle 
also Iceland Uganda Polynesia. All given 
with approvals for 3c postage. D. P. Schu- 








chard, 260 Barnard Ave., Tottenville 7, N.Y. 
| 
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1. Thus. 

8. Abbr. for Friday. 

6. Abbr. for Representative. 

7. Scene of conflict among Arabs, Jews, 
and British. 

10. What scientists split to make atomic 
energy. 

1. Loud noise. 

2. Place from which a golfer starts. 

3. To speak. 15. Close friend. 

7. Without much light. 

9. Famous boys’ school in England. 

1. Last name of General Secretary of 
United Nations. 

22. 365 days. 24. Also. 

25. Form of be. 26. A wanderer. 

28. Abbr. for northwest. 

29. Abbr. for Missouri. 

30. Republican Chairman of House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

34. Abbr. for United Nations. 35. Long 
ago. 

86. Abbr. for lieutenant. 

37. Thing from which a plant grows. 

38. Exclamation. 


Upper house of U. S. Congress. 

Short, amusing opera. 

. Sheet of floating ice. 

A cure. 5. Form of be. 

An uprising. 

Abbr. for Pennsylvania. 

. Prime Minister of Britain. 

. President of U. S. 14. A crucifix. 

. What air travelers ride in. 

. What the Senate is investigating due 
to plane crashes. 

. Abbr. meaning that is. 

. Negative answer. 

. Philippine delegate to the U. N. 

. One of 12 divisions of the year. 

. Part of foot. 

2. Rock containing metal. 

33. Boy’s name. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this issue; in Pupils 
Edition next issue. 
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Solution to Last Week’s Puzzle. 

ACROSS: 1-Panama; 7-Elijah; 8-Alcan; 9-on; 
10-Aral; 12-ho; 14-Ruhr; 16-gocart; 19-tea; 20- 
Utopia; 21-goa; 23-spot; 24-Aug.; 25-ten; 26-flare; 
28-an; 29-aim; 30-ever; 32-snow; 34-ibis; 36-pine; 
37-lock; 38-S.D.; 39-nay. 

DOWN: 1-peanut; 2-all; 3-Nicaragua; 4-ajar; 
5-Managua; 6-ah; 9-or; 1l-lot; 12-happen; 13- 
Orion; 15-he; 17-Costa Rica; 18-tat; 22-ogre; 24- 
almond; 26-finis; 27-evil; 29-asp; 3l-ebon; 33-we; 
35-sky. 





Words starred * are defined below 


meanders (mee-ANN-duhrz). Winds 
or turns along its course. Taken from 
the name of the Greek river, Maiandros, 
known for its windings. 

navigable (NAVV-ih-guh-bl). Deep 
and wide enough so that ships can sail 
through it. From the Latin navigare 
meaning to sail. 

President-elect. Man who has been 
elected President but who has not yet 
taken office. 

social security (sih-CURE-ih-te). So- 
cial security laws are those which pro- 
vide aid for the aged, the unemployed, 
the sick, the blind, the poor and other 
dependent groups. 

yerba mate (YUHR-buh MAH-tay or 
MATT-ay). Paraguayan tea. Yerba is 
the Spanish word for herb. Mate is the 
Guarani name for the tea-producing 
shrub. 

NAMES AND PLACES 


The accented syllable is capitalized. 


Pileomayo (peel-ko-MAH-yo). 
Montevideo (monn-tee-VIHD-ee-o). 
Asuncion (ah-soon-SYONE). 
Concepcion (kone-sehp-SYONE). 
Paysandu (pie-sahn-DOO). 

Gran Chaco (grahn CHAH-ko). 


To New York City 


Our front cover photograph shows 
three of the eight young South Caro- 
lina “yam champs” who were rewarded 
with a trip to New York City for pro- 
ducing the best crops,of yams in a 
statewide 4-H Club contest. 

A yam is sweeter, larger, and more 
moist than the sweet potato. It grows 
in the warmer regions all over the world. 
Some yams in China and Australia grow 
over three feet long and weigh more 
than thirty pounds. 

The boys in the photograph are, front 
left to right; Oliver Gulledge, of 
Wedgefield School, Sumter, S. C.; 
Bobby and Billy Stafford, of Sumter 
Junior High School. 

The boys saw the sights of New York 
City and made a personal appearance 
in an A&Y Super Market, where the 
prize-winning yams were on sale, The 
yams brought top prices when they 
were sold in the wholesale market. 

The young farmers range in age from 
ten to seventeen. The visit was their 
first “up North,” gave them their first 
train ride on anything except a “local,” 
and their first night in a Pullman 
sleeper. 














COUGHING IS OFFENSIVE! 








Go after offensive minor 
coughs due to colds or smok- 
wtt ing at the first scratchy 
<4 “tickle.” Get Smith Brothers 
famous black Cough Drops, a scientific 
prescription-type formula of proven cough- 
relief ingredients used for years by the 
medical profession. They bring quick, long- 
lasting relief 3 important ways: 1. Ease 
throat tickle. 2. Soothe raw, irritated 
membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 


Safe! No narcotics. Let children enjoy 
them freely. Now in greatest demand of 99 
year history. A boon to smokers. Buy 2 


Here’s Quick 3-Way Relief: 


packs today, one for pocket, one for 
bedside—if night coughs strike. 


EVERYWHERE 
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In JumPING 


Coordination, timing, agility, spring—if an athlete has two or three 








of these attributes he may be a fairly good jumper. But to be really 
good—he has to have them all! And that principle applies to almost 
everything—including good things to eat. PLANTERS PEANUTS have 
reached a new high in popularity because they have everything: flavor, 
crispness, freshness—and vitamins to spare. Yes, PLANTERS has them 
all—and gives them to you in a generous bagful that costs only a nickel. 
Get your vitamins the tasty way—with PLANTERS. And get acquainted 
now with that new star among energy foods—PLANTERS MIXED NUTS 


—available in 10c bags or in vacuum-sealed glass jars. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
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Reeducation In Japan 


The Report of the United States Educational Mission 


HEN the United Nations de- 
WY icaree the Axis powers, they 

took upon themselves the task of 
reorienting the educational systems in 
the defeated countries in accordance 
with democratic principles and prac- 
tices. Hence, in each of these countries, 
particularly in Germany and Japan, 
American military government authori- 
ties summoned experts frqm the United 
States to assist them in this process. 

But the reconstitution of the edu- 
cational system of any country is both 
difficult and delicate. It requires the 
most far-sighted wisdom available. 
Hence the decision on the part of our 
Government to send to Japan and Ger- 
many educational missions composed 
of representative leading educators to 
evaluate these nations’ shattered schools 
and to offer recommendations as to the 
development of educational systems 
which would assure the establishment 
of democracy in these countries. 

The Educational Mission to Japan 
consisted of twenty-seven persons rep- 
resenting all branches and levels of 
education under the chairmanship of 
president George D. Stoddard of the 
University of Illinois. The mission left 
the United States in March. 1946, and 
spent approximately one month in 
Japan, An abstract of its report, as pre- 
sented in International Conciliation for 
January, 1947, follows: 


Aims and Content 


Morals, which in Japanese education 
occupy a separate place, and have 
tended in the past to promote submis- 
siveness, should be differently con- 
strued and should interpenetrate all 
phases of a free people’s life. Manners 
that encourage equality, the give-and- 
take of -democratic government, the 
ideal of good workmanship in daily 
life — all these are morals in the wider 
sense. They should be developed and 
practiced in the varied program and 
activities of the democratic school. 

Books in the fields of geography and 
history will have to be rewritten to 
recognize mythology for what it is, and 
to embody a more objective viewpoint 
in textbooks and reference materials. 
On the lower levels more use should 
be made of, the community and local 
resources; at the higher levels com- 
petent scholarship and research should 
be encouraged in various ways. 

The program in health instruction 
and physical education is basic to the 


educational program as a whole. Medi- 
cal examinations, instruction in nutri- 
tion and public health, the extension 
of the physical education and recrea- 
tion program to the university level, 
and the replacement of equipment as 
rapidly as possible are recommended. 
At all levels vocational education 
should be emphasized. A variety of 
vocational experiences is needed under 
well trained staff members, with an 
emphasis 9% technology and its sup- 
porting arts and sciences. The contrib- 
ution of artisans and workers should 
find a place in the social studies pro- 
gram, and opportunities for originality 
and creativity should be provided. 


Language Reform 


Encouragement should be given to 
those who recognize the value of lan- 
guage reform, not only in the educa- 
tional program, bu’ also for the de- 
velopment of the Japanese people 
throughout future generations. 

It is recOmmended that some form 
of Romaji (the Roman alphabet equiva- 
lents of Japanese writing) be brought 
into common use. It is proposed that 
a language commission made up of 
Japanese scholars and _ educational 
leaders be formed promptly in order 
that a comprehensive program may be 
announced within a reasonable period. 
The commission would formulate a plan 
for introducing Romaji into the schools 
and into the life of the community and 
nation through newspapers, periodi- 
cals, books, and other writings, and 
study the means of bringing about a 
more democratic form of the spoken 
language. 


Administration 


Control of the schools should be 
widely dispersed rather than highly 
centralized as at present. The observ- 
ance of ceremonies in the reading of 
the Imperial Rescript and obeisances 
to the Imrerial Portrait in the schools 
are regarded as undesirable. 

In order to provide for greater par- 
ticipation by the people, it is proposed 
to create educational agencies elected 
by popular vote, at both local and 
prefectural levels. Such agencies would 
be granted considerable power in ‘the 
approval of schools, the licensing of 
teachers, the selection of textbooks — 
power now centralized in the Ministry 
of Education. 


3-T 


There is proposed an upward re- 
vision of compulsory education in 
schools to be tax-supported, co-educa- 
tional and tuition-free, such education 
to cover nine years of schooling, or 
until the boy or girl reaches the age 
of sixteen. These schools should pro- 
vide general education for all, includ- 
ing vocational and educational guid- 
ance. It is proposed further that a 
three-year “upper secondary school” be 
established, free of tuition costs, in 
time to be co-educational, and provid- 
ing varied opportunities for all who 
wish to continue their education. 

Private schools under the proposal 
would retain full freedom, except that 
they would be expected to conform 
to the minimum standards necessary 
to assure ready transfer by the pupil 
from one school to another, whether 
public or private. 


Teaching 


Teaching methods emphasizing 
memorization, conformity, and a verti- 
cal system of duties and_ loyalties 
should, be modified to encourage inde- 
pendent thinking, the development of 
personality, and the rights and respon- 
sibilities of democratic citizenship. 

Normal schools should be modified 
so as to provide the kinds of teachers 
needed. They should admit students 
only after completion of a course in 
the upper secondary school. The re- 
organized normal schools should be- 
come four-year institutions; they would 
continue general education and provide 
adequate professional training for 
teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

School administrators and supervisors 
should have a professional education 
equivalent to that for teachers and 
should have, in addition, such special 
preparation as will fit them for their 
assigned duties. 


Adult Education 


During this period of crisis for the 
Japanese people, adult education is of 
paramount importance, for a demo- 
cratic state places much responsibility 
on each citizen. 

The schools are but one agency for 
adult education, but through parent- 
teacher activities, evening and exten- 
sion classes for adults, and the open- 
ing of buildings to a variety of com- 
munity activities, adult education may 
be fostered. 

Another important institution for 
adult education is the public library. 
It is recommended that central public 
libraries, with branches, be established 
in the larger cities, and that appropri- 
ate arrangements be made for librawy 
service in all prefectures. 

In addition, organizations of all 


kinds, including eommunity and pro- 
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fessional societies, labor unions, and 
political groups, should be helped to 
use effectively the techniques of forum 
and discussion. 


Higher Education 


For a period of years following the 
First World War currents of liberal 
thought were fostered largely by men 
and women educated in the colleges 
and universities of Japan, Higher edu- 
cation now has the opportunity of 
again setting a standard of free 
thought, bold inquiry. and hopeful ac- 


tion for the Japanese people. To fulfill 
these purposes, Kigher education 
should become an ‘opportunity for the 
many, not a privilege of the few. Ex- 
cept for examining the qualifications 
of a proposed institution of higher edu- 
cation before it is permitted to open 
its doors, the governmental agency 
should have practically no control over 
institutions of higher education. 
Establishment of economic and aca- 
demic freedom for faculties in institu- 
tions of higher education is of primary 
importance. For the student, the free- 


dom which should be guaranteed is 
freedom of access, on the basis of merit, 
to all levels of higher studies. Finan- 
cial help should be given. Freedom of 
access to higher institutions should be 
provided immediately for all women 
now prepared for advanced study. 

The extension of libraries, research 
facilities, and institutes is recommend- 
ed, Attention needs to be given to the 
improvement of professional education 
in fields such as medicine, school ad- 
ministration, journalism, labor relations, 
and public administration. 





Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest. to 


Thomas Jefferson on Democracy, edited 
by Saul K. Padover; Penguin Books, 
1946. 186 pp., 25c. 


Inexpensive, paper-covered reprints 
are never more valuable than when 
they offer for wide sale the best which 
has been written and said by leaders 
who had something worthwhile to of- 
fer posterity, Dr. Padover and Pen- 
guin Books have performed .a public 
service by presenting at this time the 
best which has been written by a mas- 
ter-builder of democracy. 

The book contains statements of prin- 
ciples from Jefferson’s correspondence 
and public papers, arranged in chap- 
ters entitled: “Natural Rights of Man,” 
“Principles of Democracy,” “The Con- 
stitution,” “Political Economy,” “So- 
cial Welfare,” “Religion,” and “For- 
eign Affairs.” Selections are identified 
as to source and date, and they have 
not been tampered with either as to 
spelling or occasional contradictions. 
Appendix I contains aximos and dicta 
of Jefferson on a variety of subjects. 
In Appendix II Jefferson’s opinions of 
his contemporaries from John Adams 
to George Wythe are succinctly stated, 
with the source for each. 


Guide to Public Affairs Organizations, 
by Charles R. Read and Samuel Mar- 
ble; Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida 
Ave., Washington 8, D. C., 1946. 
129 pp., $2. 


This is a paper-covered book which 
lists and describes more than 400 or- 
ganizations with national or interna- 
tional programs in “the major areas of 
activity in which men are endeavor- 
ing to improve the society in which they 
live.” The guide is divided into eighteen 
chapters covering such fields as “In- 
ternational Affairs aad World Order,” 


Teachers 


“Recreation, Arts, and Crafts,” “Edu- 
cation,” “Minorities,” “Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations,” etc. Each section is 
rounded out with a list of readings. 

Libraries will want to add this use- 
ful guide to their shelves. Teachers 
will find it useful in obtaining mate- 
rials from organizations concerned with 
many areas traversed by the social 
studies. 


5000 Years of Art in Western Civiliza- 
tion, by Aline B. Louchheim; Howell, 
Soskin, 1946. 199 pp., $3.50. 


This pictorial history of art from 
early civilization to our own times is 
based upon the immense resources of 
New York City institutions. The au- 
thor is, however, more than a guide to 
art treasures in America’s greatest city. 
She has contributed a compact history 
of civilization as seen through works 
of art. Some 300 monochrome illustra- 
tions are accompanied by non-techni- 
cal text which ties the paintings and 
other art forms to the times in which 
they were created. There is a calendar 
of art and photographs of art objects 
which run through the book and fill 
the gaps in a long, exciting history. 


Conscience on Stage, by Harold Ehren- 
sperger; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1947. 238 pp., $2. 


Dr. Ehrensperger has combined his 
interest in the church and drama by 
writing a book in which he offers coun- 
sel to church ‘leaders who would de- 
velop the possibilities of the drama for 
teaching moral values. A doctor of di- 
vinity and editor of Motive, official 
magazine of the Methodist Student 
Movement, he has studied the work 
of Max Reinhardt in Europe and has 
lectured widely on the drama at 


American universities. In Conscience on 
Stage he writes with conviction and 
clarity, and ‘without a trace of dull- 
ness. Insisting that there is no separate 
religious drama, that serious drama of 
good quality has religious values, he 
has not attempted a detailed analysis 
of producing plays in church. He has 
shown ways in which church use of 
dramatic techniques is different and 
how the director must make the adapta- 
tions. The appendices include a select- 
ed list of plays for the church and 
a house, a bibliography on the 
istory, technique, production, and 
use of the drama in the church, and 
a model constitution for a dramatic 
group in the church, 








News and Notes 


Foreign Affairs. Your Foreign Policy 
is a quarterly which contains articles on 
U. S. foreign affairs written by univer- 
sity women. The most recent issue (De- 
cember, 1946) consists of eight articles, 
including “Interim Difficulties with the 
Soviet Union,” “U. S. Participation in 
World Organization,” and “The West- 
ern Hemisphere.” The’ scholarship is on 
a high level, and the subheads make 
quick reading possible. (Your Foreign 
Policy, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, 1634 I St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., $1 a year.) 

Building the Peace is a four-page 
foreign aftairs outline, prepared by the 
Department of State. Recent issues have 
been entitled: “What We Are Doing 
in Japan And Why,” “What We Are 
Doing in Germany — And Why,” “Occu- 
pation — Why? What? Where?” The 
attractive format and clarity of lan- 
guage are new in official publications. 
This promises to be a real teaching aid 
in modern history courses. 

NAM Bibliography. The 13th Bibli- 
ography of Economic and Social Study 
Material is available from the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Offerings 
include pamphlets, phonograph records, 
radio scripts, and motion pictures. 


(NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N. Y. 20, N. Y.) 
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UNITY BY AIR 


The airplane has brought men everywhere into physical closeness 
to one another. It now remains for them to use air transportation 
to attain spiritual and emotional closeness if the human race 
is to live in peace. It is clear that the alternative is destruction. 


As individuals and as groups, men acquire 
usefulness, wisdom and greatness through con- 
tact with other individuals and groups. Today, 
interchange of ideas and attitudes among many 
nations and cultures is essential to lasting peace. 
Through international contacts by great num- 
bers of people, different people will have a 
chance know one another, understand one 
another, and above all, to feel the sympathy for 
one another that is the indispensable ingredient 
of true peace. 

The attainment of this objective should be 
made a function of formal education. It is im- 
portant that teachers and students get together 
with the people of other nations, and of other 
parts of their own nation—by air. 





BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


80 EAST 42nd 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


Flight experience will not only add to their 
factual knowledge, but it also will help them see 
for themselves how man’s use of the airplane 
has necessitated new concepts and interpreta- 
tions of human affairs. Students and teachers, 
properly prepared for contacts with other peo- 
ple and other cultures, will acquire—and 
disseminate—the attitudes of tolerance th: 

the basis of peace. 


Student-teacher air travel requires a 1. 
program of guidance. Air-Age Education Re- 
search is working to facilitate and further such 
a program. We invite your participation in our 
efforts to make school travel a vital kind of 
modern education. Please let us know your ques- 
tions, comments and suggestions. 


ALEXANDER J, STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, IR. ff 
STREET. NEW YORK 17, BR. ¥. 
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Scholastic Teacher 


A national periodical for High School 
Principals, Supervisors, and Teachers of 
English and Social Studies 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher ® 
® Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief ® William 
Dow Boutwell, Associate Editor ® Mary Jane 
Dunton, Art Director © Sarah McC. Gorman, 
Production Chief © G. Herbert McCracken, Vice- 
President and Director of Advertising ® Marie 
Kerkmann, Advertising Manager © Clyde R. 


Shuford, Circulation Manager © Agnes Laurino, 
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® Augustus K. Oliver, 
Treasurer. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Scholastic Teacher is the teacher’s 


edition of the various classroom maga- 
zines published by the Scholastic Cor- 
poration. 

It is supplied free of charge with any 
club order of 10 or more copies of the 
Scholastic classroom magazines pub- 
lished weekly. Each of the publication 
listed below is especially tailored to 
(1) help teachers to enrich and keep 
the learning process current and stimu- 
lating; (2) meet specific needs in par- 
ticular subjects and grade levels. 

Junior Scholastic—a weekly maga- 
zine of current affairs for junior high 
school and upper elementary classes in 
social studies and English. 

World Week— a weekly magazine 
for social studies classes with special 
emphasis on civics and world history 
for 8th, 9th and 10th grades. 

Practical English—a weekly maga- 
zine of English and the Communication 
Arts designed for high-school students 
in 8th, 9th and 10th grade general or 
academic courses and all business and 
vocational English courses. 

Prep —a weekly magazine of Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance and 
Practical Living, published for students 
preparing for careers in the professions, 
business, industry, agriculture, govern- 
ment, homemaking. Recommended for 
classes in economics, retail selling, dis- 
tributive and consumer education. 

Senior Scholastic—a weekly maga- 
zine for the following senior high schoo] 
courses: problems of democracy, Amer- 
ican history, world problems, advanced 
composition, creative writing, general 
literature. Senior Scholastic may be ob- 
tained in three editions: (1) Social 
Studies; (2) Advanced English; (3) 
Combined Social Studies and English. 

Scholastic Teacher—appears each 
week with the weekly lesson plan for 
the respective magazines listed above. 
Once a month it is expanded to present 
hints on ‘teaching techniques, trends, 


audio-visual aids, and news of educa- 
tion. Scholastic Teacher is obtainable 
only with one of the above editions. 


Information 


Club Subscriptions (With 
of 2 or More Copies Scholastic 


Per Order Teacher) 
Magazine Per Semester Per Year Per Year 
Junior Scholastic ............ $ .45 .90 50 
World Week —....eeeeccseee 50 1.00 1.50 
Practical English ..............  .60 1.20 2.00 
_. Ja OS ee ery 40 1.20 2.00 
Senior Scholastic — 
Combined Edition 75 1.50 2.50 
Advanced English Edition .60 | ii 
Social Studies Edition 60 * See 


: Single orders of student edition without Teacher, 
25 cents less. 


Scholastic Teacher invites manu- 
scripts describing new and promising 
teaching techniques and practices in 
English and social studies or such fields 
of general teacher responsibility as 
guidance, safety education, child guid- 
ance, supervision, etc. Payment is made 
for manuscripts accepted at time of pub- 
lication and at standard rates. Manu- 
scripts submitted should be accom- 
panied by photographs if illustrations 
are available and appropriate to the 
subject. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial or Ad- 
vertising, to SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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at 
Our 
corner 


One of my colleagues burst into the 
the office to say, “Guess what! I’m a 
mother for the first time. Isn’t that won- 
derful!” 

She had in her hand a letter saying 
that she had been accepted as foster 
parent to Francoise Albert whose picture 
you will find on page 13-T. Frangoise 
is a little French girl whose father died 
in Dachau. Her mother must work so 
Francoise is in an orphange. 

Altogether 16 of us at Scholastic are 
aglow with foster parental pride. We 
have agreed to help Francoise with 
CARE packages and in other ways. 
Francoise became our foster daughter 
through the Friends of Widows and 


Orphans of the French Resistance. 
2 o 2 


Watch especially for “A Teacher 
Goes Hosteling” in which Francis T. 
Downing, who did, tells how you can 
bicycle abroad or at home at small 
cost. 


Letters 


You are to be congratulated on your 
stimulating reports concerning the field 
of education. Our Magazine Friends list- 
ed in Jan, and National Organizations 
supporting our Cause in Feb. are most 
helpful. We need a well informed pub- 
lic to solve our problems. Keep it up! 


Gilbert L. Anderson. 
a o ° 

I am finding your “Good listening” 
page so serviceable I am wondering 
if I could get enough reprints for each 
teacher. I would be glad to pay for this 
service. Two hundred copies would be 
the number needed. I find the Scho- 
lastic Teacher extremely interesting and 
worthwhile. 


Fred C. Beyer 


We have no subscription for Scho- 
lastic Teacher alone. We will send Mr. 
Beyer 200 copies of Scholastic Teacher 
with the Senior Scholastic classroom 
magazine. Teachers may receive the 
“Good Listening” and other services by 
(1) entering a subscription to the teach- 
er edition of one of our classroom peri- 
odicals, (2) even better, enter a club 
classroom order of at least 10 copies to 
one classroom periodical. With each 
club order goes a free order of the 
Scholastic Teacher for the teacher. 
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NEW Sticcmleccrs anc Dreamlrers. 


Headliners in New York Central’s 
1947 Luxury Parade! 


ta, 6 oes 
i 


This ts your Travel Voar 


Miles of new, streamlined coaches afe here. And close 
on their wheels will follow more miles of all-private- 
room sleeping cars for a new fleet ot overnight 
Dreamliners. All part of the $100,000,000 program now 
spotlighting the mew in New York Central! 





NEW 2a of Deliight- 


Sink back into the depths of a reclining seat aboard one of 
NewYork Central's post-war coaches. Enjoy the year round 
comfort of clean, conditioned air. Watch America roll past 
your wide-view window at scenic level. Dine in thrifty, 
ew coffee-shop cars. Lounge in luxurious new coach ob- 


| #7: Lb; IC ? py / 
servation cars. In short, fare like a king at low coach fares: 





SYSTEM 


YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route —You Can Sleep 











NEW Deeane Zajos by Ni 
heam Thies by Nig 
Relax in the privacy of your own completely equipped 
room. Or enjoy the sociability of Central's smart new club 
cars. Feast in new dining cars...some so spacious they 
need separate kitchen cars. Later, sleep in a feather-soft bed 
as your Dreamliner speeds in any weather over the smooth 
Water Level Route...And arrive refreshed for the day ahead. 


PTTTTITTTTTITTTiTifTttrrrfitTfTTreeee 
: FREE—“‘Art Galleries on Wheels.“ New booklet 
: illustrates many famous paintings reproduced in 
« Central's post-war luxury coaches. For free copy, 
* send coupon to: New York Central, Room 1334H, 
; 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 

' 

. Name. 

Address : 

. City State 
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Teachers Oppose 
Dewey Pay-Plan 


Call Proposal “Chicanery” 
Buffalo Teachers Strike 


Bulletin: Details of Dewey 
committee report released 
Feb. 28: Single standard sal- 
ary for urban centers; $2200 
minimum, $4510 maximum 
for masters degree, teachers 
in large cities (except N. Y.) 

Albany, N. Y.: Gov. Dewey's 
special committee proposal for 
raising teacher salaries got a 
cool reception from New York 


teachers. “The worst piece of | 


chicanery ever played upon the 
taxpayers, children and _ teach- 
ers,” declared the N. Y. State 
Teachers Association. 

The plan: Additional $25,- 
000,000 in state aid. This 
amount would make permanent, 
it is estimated, recent emer- 
gency increases; $300 to $400 
raises for most teachers. 

But Dewey committee would 
look to local bodies to broaden 
and increase tax rates. 

On this point Arvis Eldred, 
executive secretary, said, “It is 
foolhardy for the State to set 
up fifty-seven additional tax col- 
lecting agencies.” 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Having voted 
1,776 to 858 to walk out unless 








their salary demands were met, | 


Buffalo Teachers Federation 
members on Feb. 24 went on 
strike, but returned Mar. 3. 
They accepted a $525 average 
yearly pay rise. 


More Adds Up to Less 


Weekly wages of factory 
workers reached a record peace- 
time high of $50.54 in Decem- 
ber, reports the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Real 
weekly earnings, however, con- 
tinue to drop. Despite a 16 per 
cent rise since February 1948 
factory worker purchasing pow- 
er declined 3.7 per cent. 

Inflation, not deflation, is the 
dominant problem of the im- 
mediate future, six leading econ- 
omists agree in a Harvard pub- 
lished symposium. 


Go West, Young Woman 
Offering starting salaries from 
$2,300 to $3,100, a Portland, 
Ore., ass’t supt. now in the 
East, signed 22 New England 
teachers for West Coast jobs. 





Scholars Say Present American History 
Emphasis Leads to Cultural Isolation 


Princeton, N. J.: Is the teach- 
ing of American history in our 
schools in danger of overempha- 
sis? Scholars from leading West- 
ern Hemisphere schools and 
foundations conferring on The 
University and Its World Re- 
sponsibilities agreed the trend 
is toward excessive nationalism. 

“What is serious for the fu- 
ture,” said Garrett Mattingly, 
Cooper Union, “ . is another 
form of cultural isolationism, 
which is spreading in this coun- 
try, both in our universities and 
colleges and in our primary and 
secondary schools. . . . I mean 


our increasing preoccupation 


with our immediate national 
past, so that history, in the 
United States . . . is coming to 
mean almost exclusively the his- 
tory of the United States.” 

He decried action by the N. Y. 
legislature which last month “in 
a lather of patriotic self-right- 
eousness, called for evidence 
that New York schools were 
teaching enough American his- 
tory.” 

Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee, Lon- 
don, added, “We must 
break our way out of the prison 
walls of the local and _ short- 
lived histories of our own coun- 
tries and our own cultures.” 





‘puffoloTeachers 
at vant . 
A LvincWack 





Press Association 


Buffalo students pour coffee for 
teachers on the picket line of U.S. 
history's largest teacher strike. 









U. S., THREE OTHERS 
APPROVE WOTP PLAN 


Teacher associations of four 
nations — Switzerland, Poland, 
Luxembourg and U. S. — have 
ratified the. WOTP (World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession ) draft constitution. Early 
action by nine national, two in- 
ternational bodies is expected. 

At Paris UNESCO assembly 
William G. Carr, NEA, laid 
groundwork for alliance with 
UNESCO as soon as WOTP 
functions. 

Sixty organization delegates 
met in Paris Feb. 13 to plan 
raising $100,000,000 to rehabil- 
itate educational, scientific and 
cultural institutions. 

Lake Success: Scholars are 
at work on a yearbook of human 
rights, to contain texts of bills 
of rights, declarations and laws. 





Hot Off the Washington Griddle 


Edward O. McCowen (R. 
Ohio) is the new chairman of 
the House education subcom- 
mittee. Himself a teacher and 
father of five who taught or are 
teaching, Rep. McCowen went 
against Federal aid (1945) in 
a 10 to 9 vote. Present stand 
unknown. 

Other committee members: 
(R) Gerald Landis, Ind.; Max 
Schwabe, Mo.; Ralph Gwinn, 
N. Y.; Walter Brehm, O.; 
Thomas Owens, IIl.; Carroll 
Kearns, Pa.; (D) John Lesin- 
ski, Mich.; Graham Barden, 
N. C.; Adam C. Powell, Jr., 
N. Y.; John F. Kennedy, Mass. 

Don’t be surprised if the 
House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities (old Dies Com- 





mittee) begins a hunt for “sub- 
versive elements in American 
education.” 

Federal aid bills in Congress: 
$472 (Taft, Thomas, Ellender, 
Hill, Smith, Cooper, Tobey, 
Chavez) NEA sponsored; $81 
(Green, McGrath): S170 (Mc- 
Carran ); $199 (Aiken). In the 
House. HR140 (Pace); HR156 
(Welch). 

Congress seems again trying 
to duck including “social scien- 
ces” in the proposed national 
research science program. 


Tentative casualty of GOP 
budget slashes is the $75,000,- 
000 appropriation for school 
lunches. 





5 10 4 VOTE ON 
PAROCHIAL ISSUE 


Public Funds for Buses 
OKed by Supreme Court 


By a close 5-4 decision U. S. 
Supreme Court upheld the prac- 
tice of paying transportation to 
parochial schools from public 
funds. 

Two vigorous dissents to the 
majority decision read by Jus- 
tice Black led N. Y. Times’ 
Arthur Krock to write: “like 
the portal-to-portal issue, this 
is only the beginning of a 
grave judicial controversy.” 

The majority held that trans- 
portation of children was a pub- 
lic service like fire and police 
protection. Such services. they 
contended, could be supplied 
under the “public welfare” 
clause violating neither the 14th 
or Ist Amendments. 

Tustice Rutledge reviewed the 
Madison-Jefferson fight to sepa- 
rate church and state. He said: 
“Two great drives are constantly 
in motion to abridge, in the 
name of education. the com- 
plete division of religion and 
civil authority which our fore- 
fathers made.” He _ identified 
these as 1, efforts to introduce 
religious education in public 
schools, and, 2, public funds for 
private religious schools. “In my 
opinion,” he concluded, “both 
avenues were closed by the Con- 
stitution.” 

Justice Jackson in a separate 
dissent, with Justice Frankfur- 
ter, said “. . . to render tax aid 
to its (Catholic) church school 
is indistinguishable to me from 
rendering the same aid to the 
church itself.” 

Copies of this 73-page docu- 
ment may be obtained from 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 20 cents. 


PERSONALS 


Herold C. Hunt, supt., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is new president 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

° ° ° 


Walter Laves, formerly with 
the State Department, succeeds 
Howard E. Wilson as deputy 
director, UNESCO. 


March of Time’s March theme: 
“The American Teacher.” 
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and swimming. 


Jewel-like pools, quiet lakes, sweeping 
ocean beaches invite you to day-long basking past. 


for sightseeing ! 


Old-world streets carry you back into the 
. Canada's historic cities were made 


pick up in Canadian shops. 


You ll have a Wonderful lime in Canada 
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Nature’s always near in Canada. Relax 
and play in an “ah!”-inspiring setting 
of mountains, water, woods. Discover 
the simple beauty of a tiny fishing vils 
lage, the fascination of big cities, the 
relaxed pleasures of an inland cruise. 
Whether.you want action or a take-it- 


easy holiday... solitude or new friends 


ss3come north to Canada. There’s acti- 
vity and accommodation to match your 
taste... but please make sure of those reser- 
vations. For information, write: Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 
Hon. J. A. MacKINNON, Minister 


D. LEO DOLAN, Director 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
CANADA 


OTTAWA 

Please send me literature on Canada— 
Vacations Unlimited —(Please Print) 
ee 


Street and No....... 


Town 





Homespuns, English bone china, handi- 
crafts are just some of the treasures you'|| 
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Summer Session 


Maximum for teachers, no degree $2,800 
Bachelor’s degree only $3,300 
Master’s degree $3,600 


These figures from a typical single 
standard salary schedule point up the 
dollars and cents value of summer school 
to the teacher. The more training, the 
more income. The best time for more 
training is summertime. 

In this issue Scholastic Teacher takes 
pride in presenting a guide to summer 
educational opportunities for teachers. 
So far as we know only one other such 
guide has ever been issued. That guide 
—a U. S. Office of Education bulletin 
— appeared more than 10 years ago and 
lies safe in the arms of history. 

Information on summer schools out- 
side U. S. will appear in April 14 Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 

Each passing year finds the summer 
session more alluring. Schools give time 
for both work and play. The drone of 
the old-fashioned lecturer drowns in 
the spirited exchange of the institute 
and the easy informality of the work- 
shop. Learning has become an excit- 
ing, democratic, cooperative activity in 
our better summer sessions. 

U. S. has more than 1,700 colleges 
and universities but fewer than half 
offer summer sessions. This issue lists 
more than 450 institutions. It includes 
all institutions accredited by the na- 
tional or regional associations that offer 
work of value to our readers. We do not 
list institutions devoted to such special 
subjects as music or theology. 

To you this summer session guide 





How to Use This Directory 


Sample: 
University of Alabama, University; C; C.E. Wil- 
liams; J 13-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Key: 

Name of institution, Address; Student body 
(M-men only, W-woman only, C-coeduca- 
tional); Summer session director; dates (J- 
June, Ju-July, A-August, S-September); 
the remaining symbols indicate as follows: 
“w” means the institution will offer special 
workshops or institutes of interest to high- 
school teachers. Ask the summer session di- 
rector for information on special offerings 
touching your interests. “d” means dormi- 
tory facilities. Check on whether available 
for men and women. “u” and “g” mean, re- 
spectively, undergraduate or graduate work 


offered. 


MARCH 17, 1947 


presents the abundant riches that Amer- 
ican higher educafton offers teachers 
this coming summer. Do you seek a 
summer school in a different climate? 
Look for schools in that climate. 

Do you want to combine summer 
school with vacation travel? Then plan 
your travel aims and check the summer 
session dates of schools on your route. 
Tickets can be arranged so you can 
pause for educational refreshment. 

We have condensed data about each 
listed institution. For more facts go to 
these sources: Part III (College and 
Universities) -Educational Directory, 
U. S. Office of Education; Directory of 
Colleges and Universities published by 
the American Council on Education. 

Then, of course, you will want to 
write to the registrar or the summer 
session director for catalogs and an- 
nouncements of institutes and work- 
shops. 

For their generous assistance in as- 
sembling and organizing this 1947 
Guide to Summer Educational Oppor- 
tunities, Scholastic Teacher thanks the 


Sunny days at Wisconsin University. 
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U. S. Guide to 
| Summer Educational 
Opportunities 


for Teachers 


institutions supplying data and the Di- 
vision of Higher Education of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College, Montevallo; M.L. Orr; C; J 23- 
A 29; w-d-u. 

Howard College Birmingham; P.P. Burns; C; J 9- 
A 22, d-u. 

Oakwood College, Huntsville; O.B. Edwards. 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill; Rev. J.C, Mul- 
hern; C; J 9-Ju 18; d (M)-u. 

State Agricultural & Mechanical Institute, Normal; 
R.A. Carter; C; J 2-A 9; w-u. 

State Teachers College, Florence; J.A. Keller; C; 
J 2-A 15; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Montgomery; H.C. Tren- 
holm; C; J 2-A 8; w-u-g. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute; I.A. Derbig- 
ney; C; J 2-A 9; w-d-u-g. 

University of Alabama, University; C.E. Williams; 
C; J] 13-A 29; w-d-u-g. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff; Wm.W. Tinsley; 
C; J 9-A 2; w-d-u-g. 

Arizona State College, Tempe; J.O. Grimes. 

University of Arizona, Tucson; J.W. Clarson; C; 
J] 9-A 16; u-g. 


ARKANSAS 


A. and M. College, Magnolia; E.E. Graham; C; 
J 2-A 9; d-u. 

A. and M. College, Monticello; W.E. Morgan; C; 
J 2-A 15; w-u. 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia; 
S.C.E. Powers; Cc; J 2-A 9; w-d-u. 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock; E.Q. 
Brothers. 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia; A.M. Witherington. 

State Teachers College, Conway; Nolan M, Irby; 
C; J 2-A 9; w-u. 

State College, Jonesboro; D.F. Showalter; C; My 
23-A 8; d-u. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; Henry Kro- 
nenberg; C; J 10-A 29; w-d-u-g. 


CALIFORNIA 


College of the Pacific, Stockton, J. Mare Jantzen; 
C; J 24-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael; Sr. 
M. Thomas; W; J 30-A 12; w-u-g. 

Fresno State College, Fresno; M.P. Briggs. 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles; Sr, M. 
Thecla; W; J 30-A 2; w-d-u-g. 

La Sierra College; Arlington; G.T. Anderson; C; 
J 15-S 7; d-u. 

MILLS COLLEGE, Oakland; G. Hedley; C; Ju 5- 
A 16; w-d-u-g. (see page 28-T) 

Occidental College, Los Angeles; W.H. Moore; C; 
J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

Pacific Union College, Angwin; W.L. Whitson. 

San Diego State College, San Diego; A.G. Peter- 
son. 

San Francisco College for Women, Lone Moun- 
tain, S.F.; Mother Aimee Rossi; W; J 26-S 8; 
w-u-g. 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco; W.J. 
Homan. 
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University of California, Berkeley; M.E. Deutsch; 
C; J 23-S 13; w-d-u-g. 

University of Redlands, Redlands. 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco; P.J. 
Harney; C; J] 30-A 8; w-u-g. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
J.D. Cooke; C; J 23-A 30; w-d-u-g. 

Whittier College, Whittier; P.S. Smith; C; J 16- 
A 22; w-d-u-g. 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa; I. Richardson. 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs; H.E. Mathias; 
C; J 23-A 16; d-u-g. 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden; 
C; J 2-S 13. 
Colorado State 
G.W. Frasie. 
University of Colorado, Boulder; E.H. Wilson; C; 
J 16-A 22; w-d-u-g. 
University of Denver, 
J] 16-A 22; w-d-u-g. 
Western State College of 
P.P. Michelson; C; 


H.M, Crain; 


College of Education, Greeley; 


Denver; 


A.C. Nelson; C; 
Colorado, Gunnison; 
] 9-A 8; w-d-u-g. 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven. 

Connecticut College, New London; 
C; J 17-S 4; d(W)-u 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Sr. M. Rosa; 
W; J] 25-A 6; w-u. 

Trinity College, Hartford; I1.A. Buell; C; J 23-A 
30; d(M)-u-g. 


J.F. Moore; 


University of Connecticut, Storrs; A.L. Knob- 
lauch; C; J 16-A 9; w-u-g. 
DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark; W.E. Armstrong; 
C; J 11-A 31; w-d-u-g. 


D.C. (WASHINGTON) 

American University, Washington, D. C.; C; J 12- 
S 6; w-d-u-g 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; 
R.J. Deferrari; C; J 25-A 9; w-u-g. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C.; 
Snowden 

J.O. Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C.; 
C.M. Huber; C; Ju 1-A 8; w-u. 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma 
W.J. McComb; C; J 18-A 29; d-u. 


F.M. 


Park; 


Georgia State College, Industrial College; W.K. 
Payne; C; J 9-A 16; w-u. 

Junior College of Augusta, Augusta; E.W. Hardy. 

Mercer University, Macon; E.M. Highsmith; C; 
J 16-A 24; w-u-g. 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega; J.C. Sirmons; 
C; J 16-S 2; w-u. 

Paine College, Augusta; L.R. Harper. 

West Georgia College, Carrollton; L.E. Roberts; C; 
J 11-A 21; w-d-u. 


IDAHO 


Albion State Normal School, Albion; R.H. Snyder; 
C; J 9-A 9; w-d-u. 

College of Idaho, Caldwell; J.A. Williams; C; J 
10-A 10; u. 

Lewiston State Normal School, 
Harlan; C; J 2-A 8; w-d-u. 
Ricks College, Rexburg; J.L. Clarke; C; J 9-A 15; 

w-u, 
University of Idaho, Moscow; J.E. Weltzin; C; J 12- 
A 13; w-d-u-g. 


CLL. 


Lewiston; 


ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock Island; 
J] 16- A 8; w-d-u. 

Bradley University, Peoria; A.F. Siepert; C; J 16- 
A 26; d-u-g. 

Carthage College, Carthage; M.E. Chapin; C; J 
10-A 12; u. 

Chicago Teachers College; Chicago; C; J 30-A 8; u. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet; Sr. M. Chrysantha; 
W; J 24-A 4; w-d-u. 

De Paul University, Chicago; E.J. Kammer. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton; R.G. Buzzard; C; J 9-A 1; w-u. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal; 
DeYoung; C; J 7-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington; W.T. 
Beadles; C; J 16-A 16; d-u. 

Lyons Township Junior College, La Grange; C. 
Warkow 

MacMurray College, Jacksonville; 
W; J 2-A 22; d-u-g. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth; J.S. Cleland; C; 
J 9-A 25; u. 

Mundelein College, Chicago; Sr. M. St. 
W; J 24; u. 

National College of Education, Evanston; Edna D. 
Baker; W; w-d-u-g. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb; 
R.M. Zulauf; J 16-A 8; w-d-u. 

North Park College, Chicago; C. Swenson; C; J 
23-; d-u. 


A. Wald; C; 


C.A. 


H.E. Gibson; 


Helen; 





Time out for talking things over at 


FLORIDA 


Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach; Char- 
lotte L. Ford; C; J 9-A 8; u. 

Florida A & M College for Negroes, Tallahassee; 
H.M. Efferson. 

Florida Normal & Industrial College; St. Augustine; 


W.C. Cogdell; C; J 6-A 15; w-d-u. 
John B. Stetson University, Deland; H.C. Gar- 
wood 


University of Florida, Gainesville; J.W. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta University, Atlanta; J. P. Whittaker; C; 
] 9-A 8; w-d-u-g. 
Emory University, Emory University; J.H. Purks; 
C; J 14-A 30; w-d-u-g. 
Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley; 
Bowen; C; J 13-A 21; w-d-u, 


Norman. 


H.A. 


the University of New Hampshire. 


Northwestern University; Evanston; E.T. McSwain; 
C; J 23-A 23; w-d-u-g. 

Rosary College, River Forest; Sr. M. Fidelis; W; 
no dates; u. 

St. Francis Xavier College for Women; Sr. M. 
Josetta. 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago; H. Ropp; 
C; J 30-A 8; u-g 

Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale; 
C; J 16-A 8; w-d-u-g. 

Western Lllinois State Teachers College, Macomb; 
F, A. Beu. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton; E.C. Dymess; C; J 
10-A 15; w-u. 

Wright City Junior College, Chicago; M.H. Schlict- 
ing. 


Mention Scholastic Teacher 
when you write for information. 





INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie; W.E. Wag- 
oner; C; J 9-A 15; w-d-u-g. 

Butler University, Indianapolis; G.F. Leonard. 

DePauw University, Greencastle; E.R. Bartlett; M; 
J 18-A 21; u-g. 

Evansville College, Evansville; E.M. McKown; C; 
J 9-; u. 

Goshen College, Goshen; C. Kreider; C; J 10-A 
8; d-u. 

Purdue University, Lafayette; F.B. Knight. 

Saint Mary of the Woods College, Saint Mary of 
the Woods; Sr. F. Joseph. 


IOWA 


Central College, Pella; Clara B. Williams. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon; J.B. MacGregor; 
C; J 10-A 19; u. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; M.J. 
Nelson; C; J 4-A 22; u. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant; J.S. Pen- 
nepacker; C; J 3-A 9; d-u. 

Loras College, Dubuque; F.J. Houlahan; 
13; d-(M)u. 

Luther College, Decorah; O.W. Qualley; C; J 9- 
A 22; u. 

Morningside College, Sioux City; Ba. Tweito; C; 
J 5-A 22; d-u. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport; Rt. 
Burke; C; J 16-Ju 25; u. 


Cc; J 


Rev. A.J. 


Simpson College, Indianola; F.D. Brown; C; w-u. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City; E.J. Mc- 
Grath; C; J 4-A 6; w-u-g. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque; H.C, Fox; C; 


J 10-A 16; d. 


KANSAS 


Bethany College, Lindsborg; E.O. Deere; C; J 5- 
A 1; d-u. 

Bethel College, 
J] 4-A 1; d-u. 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Hill; C; J 2-Ju 31; w-d-u-g. 

Marymount College, Salina; Sr. M.A. Martin. 

McPherson College, McPherson; J.W. Boitnott. 

Saint Mary College, Xavier; Sr. R. Dominic; W; J 
5-A 2; w-d-u. 

Southwestern College, Winfield; W.J. Poundstone; 
C; My 27-A 16; w-u. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence; G.B. Smith; C; 
J 23-A 16; w-u-g. 

University of Wichita, Wichita; L.B. Sipple; C; 
J] 9-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Washbum Municipal University of Topeka, To- 
peka; R.E. Evans; C; J 9-A 29; d-u. 


KENTUCKY 
Centre College, Danville; J.H. Hewlett; C; J 23- 
\ 16; d-u. 
stern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
nond; W.J. Moore; C; J 9-A 23; u-g. 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, R.T. Hinton. 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort; J.T. Williams; 
C; J 16-A 23; d-u. 


North Newton; A.J. Regier; C; 


G.E. 


Emporia; 


Rich- 


Murray State Teachers College, Murray; W.G. 
Nash; C; J 2-A 16; w-d-u-g. 
Nazareth College, Louisville; Sr. C.M. Morrison. 


Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth; Sr. M. 
trude. 

Union College, Barbourville; H.B. Smith; C; d-u. 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green; F.C. Grise; C; J 2-A 15; w-u-g. 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport; A.M. 
Shaw; C; J 4-A 1; u. 

Louisiana State University U and A and M Col- 
lege, University Station; E.B. Robert. 

Loyola University, New Orleans; Rev. A.W. Cran- 
dell; C; J 13-Ju 30; w-u. 

Southern University and A and M College, South- 
ern Branch Post Office, Baton Rouge; J.B. Cade; 
C; J 2-A 2; d-u. 

Tulane University, New Orleans; J.E, Gibson; C; 
J 9-A 30; d-u-g. 

Xavier University, New Orleans; M. D’Argonne. 


MAINE 


University of Maine, Orono; G. Kendall; C; J 30- 
A 29; w-d-u-g. 


Ger- 


MARYLAND 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore; 
Sr. M. Frances; W; J 30-A 4; u. 
Morgan State College, Baltimore; G.C, Grant; QO, 


(Continued on page 25-T) 
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Why Can't They 
Read and Write ? 


Those Who Complain Do Little to Improve Instruction 


ARENTS who are concerned be- 

cause Johnnie doesn’t like to read, 

or worse yet, doesn’t understand 
what he’s read, or who lament the fact 
that Mary can’t write a decent sentence, 
much less a good letter, should ponder 
a recent nationwide study. The three- 
year nationwide Articulation Survey of 
junior and senior high schools, colleges, 
and universities shows that teachers of 
English are in agreement that students 
today do not speak or write fluently or 
read well. The survey also reveals that 
few of those who complain do anything 
to correct the ills that English instruc- 
tion is heir to. 

Answers to a questionnaire came from 
large and small high schools in 30 
states, from 14 superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction, and from 79 colleges and 
universities. They showed a deplorable 
lack of understanding between grown- 
ups. The philosophy expressed in the 
courses of study bore little relation to 
that practiced in the classrooms. 


State Departments in Confusion ... 


The greatest confusion seems to exist 
in state departments of public instruc- 
tion. Only two reported having courses 
of study in which there was continuity 
of aims and objectives from kinder- 
garten through high school. Nine re- 
ported they knew of no such programs 
nor had they instigated any; yet articu- 
lation programs in language arts con- 
ducted by universities in those states 
have received national recognition. One 
state superintendent said that his state 
took no cognizance of the elementary 
school in making his courSes in reading 
and writing, yet his course of study 
states, “The Language Arts program 
should be conceived as a continuous 
articulated whole from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade.” 

Of 165 school systems in 30 states, 
80 replied that their high schools did 
not cooperate with the elementary 
schools or colleges in planning English 
courses; 27 reported that they cooper- 
ated with university English depart- 
ments. Only 37 high schools stated that 
they had articulation in English courses 
within high school. 
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Since most English teachers in high 
school stated that their students did 
not read, write, or speak well, they 
were then asked what they did to aid 
those students who came to high school 
with inadequate English training. Three- 
fifths of the high schools had no special 
courses or plans to deal with them; 
one-seventh stated that they had spe- 
cial courses in remedial] reading; one 
“left the matter to the individual teach- 
er;” eight had “after-school classes.” 


Over-burdened Teachers 


Since the English teachers in many 
high schools are teaching between 169 
and 220 pupils each day and supervising 
study halls as well as such extra-cur- 
ricular activities as debate, dramatics, 
and school publications, one wonders 
how effective these “after-school clas- 
ses” may be and whether the teacher 
can have left any time to help students 
needing individual help. 

Critical English problems in the 
pupils’ transition from high school to 
college, from junior to senior high 
school, and from elementary school to 











Black as the picture of English instruc- 
tion appears in the Articulation Survey, 
Miss Ellis finds the following bright spots: 

“Special commendation for articulation 
work should go to Baltimore, Md.; La 
Crosse Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Nutley, N. J.; Rockford, 
Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Wichita, Kans. 

“Especially fine work in articulation be- 
tween high school and university as well 
as within the university is done by the 
New England Conference of Teachers of 
English, the Kansas English Association, 
University of Illinois, Stanford University, 
the University of Washington, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the Ohio College Eng- 
lish Association, the University of Ohio, 
Rutgers, Washington University, and the 
University of Michigan.” 
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BY AMANDA M. ELLIS 


Associate professor of English, Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Chairman, Articulation 
Survey, National Council of Teachers of English. 


junior high school, 98 percent of the 
teachers said, were “lack of develop- 
ment of sych tool skills as reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening, lack of 
development of critical thinking,” and 
“inadequate training in grammar.” 

Teaching, however, is more often cor- 
rection rather than instruction. The aims 
in teaching rhetoric, grammar, syntax, 
and writing often are vague and numer- 
ous; some courses of study, too often 
theoretical, do not necessarily show what 
is going on in the classroom; yet 85 to 
90 per cent of them show similar fea- 
tures in subject matter, aims, purposes, 
and educational theory. They indicate, 
indeed, little real progression of sub- 
ject matter in terms of “ascending value 
or increasing differences.” Many courses 
show a trend toward remedial rather 
than systematic instruction. Few show 
the practice in writing in step with the 
study of grammar. 

Since many of the same errors appear 
as minimum essentials in each grade, 
the charfces are that w riting was occa- 
sional and the correction of it super- 
ficial. With teaching loads as high as 
they are, and with the heavy schedules 
given English teachers, it is not surpris- 
ing that too few themes are assigned; 
that teachers’ corrections are made hur- 
riedly; and that often the student is 
not required to rewrite papers or cor- 
rect the errors in them. 

The same heavy teaching schedule 
makes conferences almost an impos- 
sibility. One questions how many of 
the after-school remedial classes really 
are held. 


The Professors’ Lament 


A survey of 79 colleges and univer- 
sities in 40 states shows that 54 have 
no program in which they cooperate 
with high schools to secure a continuity 
in the language arts. Seven, however, 
cooperate with high schools through 
state officers of public instruction; 18 
cooperate with high schools. 

Like high school teachers of English, 
college professors feel that students do 


(Concluded on page 24-T) 
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VOTE 


ERE is a brief statement on each of 
ll the three debate topics selected for 

the final voting which will deter- 
mine next year’s national high school 
debate question. The topics were select- 
ed at the Speech Association of America 
national convention held in Chicago. 

No one of them has been “officially” 
worded as yet. When the final decision 
is made concerning the question, a 
wording committee will put it in final 
form. 

Study these write-ups, read about the 
topics elsewhere, rank them firs®, second 
and third on the coupon and mail it to 
Professor Ingham. Make your voice 
heard in the final decision. 


ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES 


The recent epidemic of strikes and 
strike threats has made this question 
timely. The general proposition has not 
been debated by high schools since 
1920-21 when the question read: “Re- 
solved: That the adjustment of disputes 
between employers and employees 
should be made a part of the adminis- 
tration of justice.” 

One of the more prominently urged 
wordings for the present question is: 
“Resolved: That the Federal Govern- 
ment should require arbitration of labor 
disputes in basic American industries.” 

An unavoidable issue in debating this 
wording would be the one of ouflawing 


OT pie | 


BALLOT ON 1947-48 
DEBATE QUESTION 


Rank topics below 1 to 3 


(Mail to Professor Harold G. Ingham, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Be sure to indicate if you are a debater 
or a coach.) 


Arbitration of Labor Disputes [| 
Federal World Government [ | 
Statehood for Hawaii ‘a 


Name —— 





School _— a 
Student Debater ["] Coach [1] 


City 





State 





HERE 


strikes in basic industries until after 
arbitration. The question may be word- 
ed in such a manner that strikes would 
be outlawed in these industries under 
any circumstances. Two other questions 
which may become involved in this dis- 
cussion (the final wording will deter- 
mine to what degree) aré the respon- 
sibility of unions, and the closed shop. 


FEDERAL WORLD GOVERNMENT 


In the year 1942-43 the high schools 
of the country debated the question: 
“Resolved: That a federal world gov- 
ernment should be established.” 

Since that time the war has ended; 
United Nations organized. Many people 
hold the view that the U. N. has certain 
weaknesses that contributed to the 
downfall of the League of Nations. 
Some say U. N. lacks federated power. 
These opinions led to proposals that this 
topic be a debate question. 

The invention of the atom bomb has 
done much to further the idea that “One 
World” is today much more than the 
dream of an idealist. It is possible that 
in federal world government lies the 
best hope for the self preservation of 
individuals and nations alike. 

As the United Nations continue their 
attempts to bring order out of chaos this 
discussion could do much toward the 
directing of public opinion to the fu- 
ture. There is much material and no 
limit to the depths an ambitious stu- 
dent may probe. 

The chief objection seems to be the 
short time since it was the national 
high school debate topic. Its friends 
contend that the atomic bomb and U.N. 
make it a new question. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


A question of statehood has not been 
debated seriously since the 48th state 
was admitted to the Union in 1912. In 
1820 the entire nation was debating 
whether Maine and Missouri should be 
admitted to statehood. 

The question is not academic. Hear- 
ings were held before a House of 
Representatives Committee on the Ter- 
ritories subcommittee during January. 
These hearings fill more than 900 pages. 

The question will undoubtedly be of 
interest throughout the school year be- 
cause even if Congress were to pass the 
enabling legislation during the present 
session it requires considerable time to 
fulfill the requirements making a terri- 
tory a state. 








Your Ballot Will Help 
to Determine the 1947- 
48 High School Debate 
Subject Choice 


The question will appeal to many 
because it differs from governmental 
and political questions debated in re- 
cent years. Some will say that it is too 
small a topic for a year’s study. This 
depends largely upon how the question 
is debated. If it is discussed strictly as a 
matter of Hawaiian statehood, the 
criticism will hold. If it is debated as a 
fundamental discussion of the nature of 
our federal union, it might well prove a 
valuable question. It could involve the 
admission of non-contiguous territory in 
general. This would involve other areas 
such as Alaska and Puerto Rico. The 
wording would merely serve to center 
the discussion. A possible wording is: 
“Resolved: That Hawaii should be 
granted statehood.” — Dr. Arthur Se- 
cord, Brooklyn College 





“Tell Us How You Do It.” 
Memo: to Scholastic Teacher Readers — 


We need your help in preparing a 
report on the teaching of international 
understanding. This project recently 
initiated by the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of NEA has the co- 
operation of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development 
and the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 

The report will attempt to show what 
American schools are now doing and 
whag they can do, 

How are you handling these urgent 
matters in your teaching, in student 
clubs and other activities, in school- 
community relations? One purpose of 
the book is to publicize successful 
practices among educational workers 
throughout the country. You can help 
by sending us reports of your teaching 
in this field. 

Please send, also, course-of-study ma- 
terials, projects, units, reading lists, 
club and assembly programs, articles 
and pamphlets. 

Wilbur F. Murra 

Committee on International Relations 

National Edtcation Association 

1201 — 16th Street, , 

Washington, D. C. 
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JESSE STUART 


NCE again a notable roster of lead- 

ers in the arts have offered to help 

American youth by evaluating their 
creative work. Below is a list of those 
who have thus far accepted our invita- 
tions to serve as judges for 1947 na- 
tional Scholasic Awards for Writing, 
Art, Photography, and Music. 

Some teachers inquire how the ac- 
tual judging takes place. The process 
varies, of course, with the different arts. 

In the writing, journalism, and radio 
divisions the judges (about April 1) 
will receive finalist manuscripts with a 
rating sheet. These manuscripts have no 
identificatiop except a number. Previ- 
ously, preliminary judges competent in 
the various fields, have selected the 
manuscripts which have greatest prom- 
ise. Judges read the entrie and rate 
them. 

When the rating sheets come back 
to Scholastic from the national judges, 
the votes are computed mathematically 
to assure absolute fairness. 

In Music the judges will probably 
meet at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. After narrowing down the 
superior music manuscripts they will 
gather around a piano while one judge 
actually plays the scores or they will 
listen to recordings. The judges vote 
with majority rule strictly observed. 

In Art the judges meet at the Fine 
Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to examine and vote 
on entries, Here the duty is so arduous 
that we provide the judges with a long 
bench mounted on wheels. The judges 
roll from gallery to gallery to inspect 
and vote on thousands of entries. 

Photography judges will meet in the 
Scholastic Galleries in New York City. 

Selection of judges is itself a com- 
plicated process. We consult Scholastic 
advisory committees for nominations. 
Where feasible we submit lists of 
nominated judges for vote by advisory 
committees. Scholastic then extends in- 
vitations beginning with those receiving 
the most votes. 

Among the factors governing selec- 
tion of judge panels are these: com- 
petence in the field, appreciation of the 
efforts of young people, familiarity with 
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DOROTHY C. FISHER 


LANGSTON HUGHES 


JUDGES FOR 
1947 


Scholastic 
Awards 


educational processes, geographical rep- 
resentation. Judges in finals may not be 
teachers in schools whose students are 
eligible to submit work for Scholastic 
Awards. 

It all takes « lot of work and planning 
on the part of everybody concerned. 
But it’s worthwhile if we can help 
American youth to discover and use 
their talents. 

Names of Art Awards judges will 
be announced in a later issue. 


WRITING AWARDS 
Senior Division 


Short Story: Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
novelist, essayist, Book of the Month 
Club judge; Jesse Stuart, novelist, poet; 
Edwin Seaver, editor, annual Cross 
Section; Gladys Schmitt, novelist, former 
Scholastic Awards winner. 

Poetry: Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 
poet (Pulitzer Prize), teacher; Witter 
Bynner, poet, critic, playwright; Langs- 
ton Hughes, poet, short story writer, 
teacher; Marianne Moore, poet. 

Essay: Harry Hansen, literary editor, 
critic, author; John Frederick, author, 
critic; John Mason Brown, critic, author, 
Seeing Things, etc.; Louise Dickinson 
Rich, author, We Took to the Woods. 

Historical Article, Current Events: 
Frederick L. Allen, editor, Harper's; 
Dr. Henry Steele Commager, professor 
of history, Columbia University, editor; 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., historian, 
author of Age of Jackson (Pulitzer 
Prize). 

Journalism: Earl }. Johnson, general 
news manager, United Press; Paul Mick- 


MARGARET CUTHBERT 


HARRY HANSEN 


elson, news editor, Associated Press; 
Barry Faris, editor-in-chief, International 
News Service; John S. Knight, publisher, 
Knight Newspapers; Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley, editor, Sunday Woman’s Page, 
New York Herald Tribune; DeWitt Red- 
dick, School of Journalism, University 
of Texas; Richard H. Rovere, staff 
writer, The New Yorker; Frederick 
Siebert, dean, School of Journalism, 
University of Illinois; Tom Meany, 
sports columnist, PM; Erwin D. Can- 
ham, editor, Christian Science Monitor; 
H. B. Elliston, editor, The Washington 
Post; Emery H. Ruby, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion; Maureen Daly, 
associate editor, Ladies Home Journal, 
short story writer, author, Seventeenth 
Summer, former Scholastic Awards win- 
ner; E. L. Callihan, journalism chairman, 
Southern Methodist University. 

Radio Scripts, Drama: Erik Barnouw, 
instructor, Columbia University; author, 
Handbook of Radio Writing; Gloria 
Chandler, radio director, Ass'n. of 
Junior Leagues of America; Margaret 
Cuthbert, director, women’s and chil- 
dren’s programs, NBC; Harriet Hester, 
radio author; Frank Ernest Hill, author 
and program supervisor, American 
School of the Air; Robert Saudek, 
director of public affairs, ABC; Rev. 
Gilbert V. Hartke, head, speech and 
drama dept., Catholic University of 
America, 


Junior Division 


Helen Ferris, editor-in-chief. Junior 
Literary Guild; Louis Untermeyer, poet, 
editor, anthologist; Hughes Mearns, au- 
thor of Creative Youth, educator; Dr. 
Elias Lieberman, Associate Supt. of 
Schools, New York City, poet; Margaret 
C. Scoggin, librarian, book critic, edi- 
tor; Irving Crump, managing editor, 
Boys’ Life. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


Daniel D. Mich, executive editor, 
Look; Tom Maloney, editor, U. §. Cam- 
era; Emma Little, assistant picture edi- 
tor, New York Sunday Times; Roy Stry- 
ker, director of photography, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey; J. K. Cog- 
gin, University of North Carolina. 
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Travel Talk 


ment announces removal of the 

visa bars to vacation travel in Eu- 
rope. But the applicant must show dated 
steamship berth- or plane-seat assign- 
ments east and westbound. Demand 
for westbound space makes this require- 
ment necessary. The wise traveler will 
also book train and hotel reservations 
well in advance for his entire European 
trip. 


T ISAS to Europe: The State Depart- 


Europe Ready for Visitors: Europe 
is ready to receive pleasure tourists, says 
Ralph T. Reed, president, American 
Express Company, after a two month 
survey trip. “I found conditions gen- 
erally better than I had anticipated,” 
he said. “Transportation and hotels will 
not soon equal prewar standards, but 
rehabilitation of present facilities is 
progressing remarkably well. There will 
be some inconveniences for next year’s 
tourists, but the education and satis- 
faction to be derived will, in my opin- 
ion, outweigh any inconveniences which 
the tourist may experience.” 


French Tourist Office Reopens: In- 
formation on travel facilities in France 


may be obtained from the French Na- 
tional Tourist Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Seeing America by Film: Perhaps a 
technicolor travel film may induce Pre- 
mier Stalin to accept President Tru- 
man’s invitation to visit U. S. Russia’s 
famous leader recently viewed This 
Amazing America, Greyhound’s grand 
tour of America by 16mm. More than 
15,000,000 have seen this film. Stalin is 
one of more than 2,000,000 viewers in 
other countries. 


Hawaii Beckons: By summertime 
nany of the pre-war luxury ships will 
again be in regular operation. ~- 


Air Rates May Change: Rumor has it 
that air rates to Central and South 
America may be cut. The decision may 
come in April. 


By Bus Through Europe: Sweden to 
Basle to Paris in a de luxe bus is a 
Swedish travel company offer. Each 
bus carries 35 passengers, two drivers 
and a hostess, who serves light meals 
from the bus pantry. 





Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 


You can stretch out in comfort at day-coach rates in the new Day-Nite 
Pullman reclining seats. Travelers enjoy this service on transcontinental 
streamliners introduced by Great Northern and the Burlington Route. 





Flight Kit: To each guest Northwest 
Airlines presents a handy flight kit con- 
taining: Correspondence paper and en- 
velope, postcards, blotter, stickers for 
luggage and air mail, illustrated air 
map and log pad for “sky notes.” NWA 
service also includes magazines, playing 
cards, and electric razor. 


Movies While You Roll Along: Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway has inaugu- 
rated free showings of films for travelers 
on its George Washington trains be- 
tween Cincinnati and Norfolk. 


Drop Border Barriers: Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg/have cut red 
tape for tourists crossing their borders. 
They report that 75 per cent of their 
tourist accommodation space has been 
restored. Belgium, in particular, has 
staged a remarkable recovery, 


Skyline Rides: Switzerland has a new 
alpine highway, the 30-mile Susten 
Pass road connecting Innertkerchen 
and Meiringen. Reopened for travel is 
the scenic Bernina Railroad running 
through the Alps down to Italy. 


Pestalozzi Children’s Villige: (fn Tro- 
gen, Switzerland, 400 war orpkans find 
homes and education in the Pestalozzi 
Children’s Village maintained by the 
International Union for the Protection 
of Children. 


Drive Your Own Car in Cuba: For 
$20 you will be able to take your car 
with you to Cuba on a new car ferry. 
Once there you can drive the length of 
Cuba’s 700-mile arterial highway. 


Passage to Alaska. Five-day cruises 
to Alaska will be operated this summer 
by Canadian National Steamships from 
Vancouver through the sheltered “In- 
side Passage.” 


Emerald Isle: Eire in the full glory 
of its national color comes to the screen 
in Wings to Ireland, latest technicolor 
16 mm. by Pan American World Air- 
ways. 


Highway to the Iecefields: Many 
motorists will see for the first time this 
year the famous Athabaska Glacier. 
Opened during the war, the 186-mile 
Columbia Icefield Highway curls around 
the foot of the glacier. The drive from 
Jasper to Banff goes through the heart 
of the Canadian Rockies. 





Two-Preposition Man 


Brushing a tear over the vanishing 
double deck Fifth Avenue buses, John 
Cleary, driver, said, “It was a bus you 
could see what the town was like from.” 
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- postwar Budapest the headmaster 
of a school and his staff of 19 teach- 
ers had to pool their money to buy a 
single copy of a newspaper. “Now we 
cannot afford even that,” he writes. 

That is typical of the conditions which 
face people in war-devastated countries 
as they try to reconstruct their lives. 
These people are hungry. They are hun- 
gry not only for much-needed food. 
They also crave what that European 
educator called “spiritual vitamins.” 

Children cannot go back to school 
until they have necessar) clothing, 
shoes — and paper and pencils. Teachers 
need those items, too, as well as books, 
periodicals, curriculum materi: ls. And 
schools must have educational supplies 
and equipment to function as places of 
learning. 

The great need for educational re- 
habilitation in war-torn lands has led 
to the development >f .. number of re- 
lief agencies. Organized last spring was 
the Commission for International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction. It works for and 
through established agencies concerned 
with educational rehabilitation services. 

You and your students can take an 
active part in contributing to the wel- 
fare of the less fortuante teachers and 
children abroad. To help you get start- 
ed, Scholastic Teacher presents informa- 
tion about channels through which you 
may act. 


AMERICAN YOUTH FOR WORLD 
YOUTH (35 East 35th St., New York 
16, N. Y.). Through this organization, 
schools may sponsor schools overseas. 
Individual students may also send edu- 
cational kits to individuals in Europe 
and Asia. By working through state and 
city student committees, young people 
are encouraged to organize and direct 
this activity themselves. The national 
office provides lists of schools, institu- 
tions, and children’s homes in need of 
gifts. It also gives instructions for pack- 
ing educational kits. Packages go to 
this office, which in turn works through 
the member agencies of American Coun- 
cil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
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Service, or deals directly with overseas 
educational and child welfare authori- 
ties. For complete information write 
to Lucile Minner, Ass’t Director. 





OVERSEAS SCHOOL COMMIT- 
TEE (8 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.). 
Through its school affiliation service this 
committee will put individual American 
schools in touch with schools in devas- 
tated lands as nearly alike in pupil-age 
and character as possible. Working in 
conjunction with the American Friends 
Service Committee, it can submit de- 
tailed information on conditions and 
special needs of overseas schools accept- 
ed for affiliation. “Our program is dis- 


- tinctive in that it aims primarily to de- 


velop human relationships, and to an 
extent that will later, we dare hope, 
lead to the exchange of pupils and even 
teachers of the schools involved,” ex- 
plains its chairman. Whatever supplies 
the individual school collects should be 
sent direct to the affiliated school. 
Schools desiring affiliation should ad- 
dress inquiries to Alfred E. Stearns, 
chairman. F 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS. 
(National Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C.). Through the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund students may fill gift boxes 
with educational supplies, personal 
health articles, and toys. This fund pro- 
vides clothing, school materials and 
medicine for children of impoverished 
areas. The distribution is through Red 
Cross channels and with the approval 
of ministries of education in various 
countries. American Junior Red Cross 
has been commended by the National 
Educational Association and the U. S. 
Office of Education for its international 
activities in behalf of schools and school 
children. Consult your local chapter for 
information about gift boxes and Na- 
tional Children’s Fund. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERA- 
TION (1 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y.). This overseas program includes 
school sponsorship and individual child 
sponsorship. The school sponsorship 
plan has been in operation in France, 
Holland, Belgium, and Norway. The 
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Six-year-old Francoise Albert of Nantes, 
France, adopted by Scholastic Mag- 
azines employees. We send a package 
to Francoise every month through 
Friends of Widows and Orphans of the 
French Resistance. 


cost for sponsoring a school ranges from 
a minimum of $150.to a greater amount 
for larger institutions. The cost of spon- 
soring individual children is $96. Write 
to Frank Hopkins, director of informa- 
tion. 


FRIENDS OF WIDOWS AND OR- 
PHANS OF THE FRENCH RESIST- 
ANCE (22 East 21 St., New York 10. 
N. Y.). This organization has an adop- 
tion plan which should appeal to French 
classes and teachers. Groups or individ- 
uals may agree to send a minimum of 
two packages a month to a French or- 
phan. These packages of food and 
clothing cost between $5 and $8 each, 
postage included. Chairman Robin Mc- 
Kown reports, “It’s hard to describe the 
effect of these adoptions — not only for 
the material benefits, which are direly 
needed — but for something completely 
outside of that. The word ‘America’ is 
a magical password in the dreary, hard 
lives of these people. To have an 
American godparent is very akin to 
having a fairy godmother.” For infor- 
mation on adopting an orphan write to 
Robin McKown, chairman. (Turn page) 
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(Concluded from page 13-T) 


NATIONAL SELF GOVERNMENT 
COMMITTEE (80 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y.). This committee has ex- 
tended its interest in developing de- 
mocracy to the European schools. Wish- 
ing to implement the movement of stu- 
dent self-government by sending books, 
periodicals, and literature to teachers 
and educators abroad, the Committee 
is eager to stimulate student-faculty 
projects. For information write to 
Sophia Pollack, secretary. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION. (1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.). Its most recent 
announcement is on the subject of ex- 
change of material with Greek schools: 
“At request of Greek delegates to the 
World Conference of the Teaching Pro- 
fession held at Endicott, N. Y., and in 
cooperation with the Royal Greek Em- 
bassy, the NEA has developed a plan for 
staffs of elementary and high schools 
to send packages of professional ma- 
terial to elementary and_ secondary 
schools in Greece.” School faculty should 
prepare parcel of books and journals, 


textbooks, photos of schools, school pub- 
lications, etc., which would be of in- 
terest to teachers wanting to learn about 
American schools. Names and addresses 
of Greek schools may be obtained from 
Mr. Alexis S. Liatis, First Secretary, 
Royal Greek Embassy, Washington 8, 
D. C. Previously announced was a sim- 
ilar plan in connection with teachers in 
Poland, For information write to Wil- 
liam G. Carr, associate secretary. 


TEACHERS GOOD WILL SERV- 
ICE, WORLD EDUCATION COUN- 
CIL (2 West 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y.). Through this service you may 
help and encourage teachers who re- 
sisted Axis aggression. The latest proj- 
ect is friendship packages, in which a 
personal letter of cheer and good-will 
should supplement the contents of cloth- 
ing and personal items, paper, pencils, 
and books. Write to Teachers Good 
Will Service, enclosing one dollar for 
each parcel you or your group intend 
to send. You will receive detailed in- 
structions and one label for each dollar. 
This label is to be attached to the pack- 
age you send to the collection center. 
From the moment of its arrival in the 
collection center your package will be 
taken care of, insured, and shipped over- 
seas (to designated country) in large 





steel-stripped cases. Reinhold Schairer, 
Executive Director. 


CARE (50 Broad St., New York 4, 
N. Y.). Scholastic Teacher joins the 
many organizations which urge partici- 
pation through CARE (Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Europe). This 
cooperative of the 25 major accredited 
agencies for foreign relief makes it easy 
for individuals and groups to order 29- 
Ib. food packages for delivery to desig- 
nated friends or groups in certain Eu- 
ropean countries. You may address the 
package to friends among European ed- 
ucators; to secondary schools, or just 
to needy teachers and students in Bel- 
gium, Holland, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Finland, Greece, Italv, 
Norway, Poland, or the American, Brit- 
ish, and French zones of Germany, plus 
all of Berlin. To buy a CARE package 
send for order coupon and instructions 
to address given above. 


Part 1, “Make World Friends By Mail,” Feb. 
17, Scholastic Teacher, listed 11 organizations 
that promote adventures in friendship by cor- 
respondence exchange. Scholastic Teacher in- 
vites readers to tell about their own adven- 
tures in world friendship. What are you doing 
in your classroom to make this planet One 
World? — Editor , 





Gentlemen, Your Wives Remember What We Wear 


Cile Bufkin is a teacher in the Eng- 
lish department of the Drew, Miss., 
high school. The local Rotary Club in- 
vited her to speak. She told them why 
the modern teacher must make herself 
attractive, and what it costs. She talked 
frankly. We reprint an excerpt from her 
talk with the permission of The Educa- 
tional Advance, official journal of the 
Mississippi Education Association. 

Next time you are called on to make 
a speech you may want to use the Buf- 
kin approach. It clicks. — Editor 

THEN I was in school myself I re- 
\\ member I had a teacher who wore 
th same dress for days in succession; 
then she’d change to her other and wear 
that. It sounds foolish to look back on 
it for I know now that she was not only 
supporting herself but her mother and 
younger sister on what was, I’m sure, a 
most inadequate salary, and had no 
money for clothes, But a child doesn’t 
stop to think of these things. 

1 still remember one dress —a_ par- 
ticularly unbecoming navy blue one 
with six buttons down the front. I used 
to wonder what good an education did 
you and passionately hated that dress 
instead of paying attention to the lesson. 


And then there was the English 
teacher whose hair I always wanted to 
wash and fluff out into waves, and the 
history teachér whose finger nails al- 
ways needed attention. You can just bet 
children watch those things as I did; 
and they aren't foolish things, either, 
but as important in creating an incen- 
tive for learning as any text book 
written. 

But beauty parlors take money, and 
clothes even more, with a cleaning bill 
which sometimes is a problem in itself. 
Nor can we just be satisfied with pleas- 
ing our children. We have to meet the 
public. Club meetings, parties, church 
take a different kind of dress. And when 
we go out in public you look at us, 
naturally. Teachers stand out like sore 
thumbs, and your wives remember 
what we wear even if you don’t. 

Some of you are shaking your heads 
a. if you’re saying to yourself; the girl’s 
crazy, She has plenty to live on; teach- 
ers’ salaries here in Drew are more than 
adequate. 

Let me give you some actual figures. 
My base salary is $140 per month, for 9 
months in the year. By the time retire- 
ment and income tax are deducted my 


check is for $113. Take out $35 for 


board and $7 for cafeteria and I have 
$71. Fiye dollars for beauty parlor (and 
that doesn’t include a manicure, for I 
keep my own nails), $10 average clean- 
ing bill, $10 for the one trip home each 
month which I’m allowed legally (I 
shan’t deduct for the extra ones), $5 for 
regular incidentals leaves $41 left every 
month after my regular debts are can- 
celled. 

And now let me give you a brief idea 
of what that $369 per vear has to cover 
in relatively accurate figures. A woman’s 
suit, not an expensive suit, just a very 
nice looking one, costs $50; just one pair 
of shoes averages $10; one slip costs 
$4; stockings average $1.25 a pair; a 
good warm school coat costs $50 at the 
least; a dress coat, not a fur coat, costs 
about $100; sweaters, even when you 
knit your own, as I do, cost about $5; 
skirts, even when you make them your- 
self. as I do. cost about $5: hats $10- 
$15. Then you have to buy something 
extra every once in a while like luggage 
— $125. 

What if I were trying to pay back a 
debt for college? What if I couldn't live 
with my family all summer? What if I 
hadn't a little money from inherited 
property to go to school on? 

Do you think I can have any sort of 
pride in the knowledge that even now 
at the age of 23 I’m still not a self 
supporting individual? 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 





Raising the S. Q. 


A Classroom Experiment 


that Turned a Bus Ride into High Adventure 


“ HO would have believed that 
W:: every-day bus ride home 
from school could turn into an 
adventure?” Greta, who began her ac- 
count thus, had been experimenting in 
sharpening sensory perceptions. Raising 
the S. Q. (sensory quotient) has be- 
come a class project. Ordinary people 
on an ordinary bus appeared in Greta’s 
paper as “the elderly man with a bag 
of what my watering mouth told me 
were fresh doughnuts’; “the tall woman 
whose fur coat sleeve brushed my cheek 
as we clung to our straps.” 
But such papers were preceded by 
a number of preliminaries. Reading 
Helen Keller’s Three Days to See started 
discussion. What choices would the 
members of the class make if they knew 
that they had only three days more of 
sight? How vividly personalities were 
revealed in the answers! A boy would 
memorize the details of his wood work- 
ing shop at home so that he could con- 
tinue to make things there. A girl in- 
terested in dramatics would cram in all 
the plays and movies possible. Then 
there was a girl who stated flatly that 
she would waste no time in memorizing 
the faces of her family, as Miss Keller 
suggested, for she’d never forget them 
anyway. One boy would review the 
universe from the fastest available car 
and plane. 


Five Minutes in Darkness 

Did they agree with Miss Keller that 
touch is the most important of the 
senses? A practically unanimous nega- 
tive gave evidence of a neglect of this 
sense. Well, suppose that right now 
we all close our eyes for five minutes 
and proceed as usual. While the rest 
of us write our names and addresses on 
paper, Don and Mary please go to the 
board and write theirs. Isn’t it warm 
in here? Jack, please open the second 
window; open it from the top with the 
pole. A broken pencil? By all means, 
sharpen it. Before the end of the five 
minutes the group was dissolved in 
laughter. Everybody simply had to see, 
not only what he was doing, but how 
funny the rest looked, dependent large- 
ly on touch. 

Next we blindfolded a volunteer and 
placed before him on a table a square 
powder compact, a dog-shaped paper 
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weight, the oblong wooden standard 
for an ink well, but without the ink 
well in it, and an especially beautiful 
page picture of fall colors. The 
compact stumpec Jim. Could it be a 
cigarette case? But then it opened and 
the powder fell out and he felt the an- 
swer. The dog he finally recognized as 
“shaped like an animal.” The ink well 
he could not identify. But the pay-off 
for the whole closely watching group 
was the fact that neither the most sen- 
sitive touch, nor any other sense than 
sight, could reveal to him the spectacu- 
lar beauty of that picture of autumn 
woods. It might just as well have been 
what he called it as he fingered it — “a 
smooth piece of paper”— and blank. 
As for the importance of touch, they 
now concluded that except for that 
sense Jim probably could not have iden- 
tified any of the articles except the 
powder, which was faintly scented. Miss 
Keller, they admitted, “had something.” 


Some New Impressions 


Next we took ten minutes to experi- 
ence all kinds of sensory impressions 
gathered then and there in the class- 
room. These were jotted down on pa- 
per as they came along. As will be 
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clear from the following examples, the 
imagery ranged from low to rather high 
detail, each student spontaneously ex- 
pressing his sensations according to his 
lights. 

“I never noticed before how the desk 
next to mine squeaks.” 

“Not far off somebody has some pep- 
permint candy on him.” 

“The stale taste of my bubble gum.” 

“My hand is clammy on the paper, 
and my pencil slips around in my fin- 
gers.” 

“The girl alongside smells good. Per- 
fume?” 

“Janey’s hair shines so, and the red 
bow is so very red.” 

“Paper really smells. Like what? Like 
class, I think.” 

“Something almost indecent about his 
gaping pocket, revealing its contents.” 

“The brrt! of a blown nose.” 

“Miss Watts laid her blue-rimmed 
glasses on the desk with a click.” 

“How scholarly everybody looks, con- 
centrating for once!” 

“A lead pencil tastes terribly plain.” 

“An artificial flower in a girl’s soft 
hair looks hard.” 

“Why do some girls scrape their 
loafers so sloppily when they walk?” 

“As I lean over, a lock of my hair 
always tickles my forehead.” 

“Is my finger made of rubber? Tastes 
so.” 

“He’s got hair on his face like the 
fuzz on a freshly picked, unwashed 
peach.” 

Having found this exercise fun and 
profitable, we decided to pick some 

(Concluded on page 18-T) 
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DELBERT was the Pride and Joy 
of his teachers. Purring over his 
prowess in their subject fields, they 
prophesied a future of promise for him. 
Miss Appleby, teacher of English, 
glowed with pride over what she called 
Adelbert’s vocabulary growth when he 
astounded his gaping classmates with 
cacoethes and ineluctable — culled from 
his spinster aunt’s crossword puzzles. 
Miss Appleby was the only author on 
the faculty. She had published an 
eleven-page opus entitled “Fun with 
Vocabulary Building,” praised by edu- 
cational journals and loathed by her 
students. 
In social studies Miss Gump beamed 
upon Adelbert after he gave a floor talk 


wh, 


on “Brotherhood, Bulwark of Better In- 
ternationalism.” 

Miss Prunella Poppinjay, teacher of 
French and not distinguished for com- 
pliments of her students, remarked, “To 
my mind Adelbert possesses potential 
linguistic power.’ The other teachers 
were so amazed by this apparent flat- 
tery and so busy puzzling over its 
meaning that for three days none of 
them mentioned salary increases. 

Whenever the bell rang for an activi- 
ties period, Adelbert, full of zeal and 
school spirit, could be seen racing out 
the door of his home room. Adelbert 
was a demon for extracurricular activi- 
ties. He belonged to the Art Club, the 
Biology Club, the Current Events Club, 





the Debating Club, the Dramatic Club, 
the Ping Pong Club, the United Na- 
tions Club. He tooted a trumpet and he 
beat a drum. He sang in both the boys’ 
club and the school choir. 

Mothers with daughters in high 
school referred to Adelbert as a Dear 
Boy. Their daughters called him The 
Sap and, needless to say, were known 
to avoid his completely platonic atten- 
tions. 

Adelbert’s pastor gave him unquali- 
fied approval when they met by saying 
with fervor, “Well, well, well, son.” 
That gentleman’s only other known re- 
mark, voicing an equally pithy senti- 
ment, but one reserved for his disap- 
proval of some youth was, “Now, now, 
now, my boy.” 

Graduation night Adelbert toted 
home a ponderous loving cup in- 
scribed with his name. The cup had 
been donated by the local business ty- 
coon, I. M. Cunning of Cunning Jelly 
Beans, Inc. It was awarded annually by 
faculty vote to “that senior considered 
most likely to succeed.” With many 
ohs and ahs the faculty had awarded 
it unanimously to Adelbert. 

Adelbert had a brief career in busi- 
ness. After a year in the local bank he 
forged a check and landed in state 
prison. 

— Epirn Homans 
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place outside of school and record sense 
perceptions with these results. 

“The overwhelming odor of the 
dreadful cabbage that was cooking for 
my supper.” 

“A heavenly smell of food crept out 
of the restaurant. I passed by slowly, 
not wanting to leave.” 

“Everything about the study hall was 
ghostlike, including the dull stage cur- 
tain and the teacher’s black dress, ex- 
cept the bright flag of the United 
States.” 

“The sickening perfume on the girl 
beside me on the bus was like that of 
masses of flowers at a wake.” 

“It was an orchestration — clang and 
bang of pots and pans in the kitchen, 
delicate clinking of china and glass in 
the dining room.” 

“The lettuce was soft and silky in my 
fingers.” 

“The coffee percolated so violently 
that it sounded like a band with too 
many percussion instruments.” 

“The clean, surprised face of a new 
book.” 

“The milk was so rich it tasted like 
melted ice cream.” 


“The crowds thinned like pancake 
batter with milk added.” 


As we compared notes on this ex- 


periment we noticed that the atmos- 
phere of awareness had been intensi- 
fied. We were growing very sense con- 
scious, so much so that whatever any- 
body said, whatever happened, was 
subject to comment, appreciation, 
laughter. 


Their Writing Became More Vivid 


At this point students began almost 
without direction to observe images in 
their reading which previously escaped 
them. Picturesque phrases expressing 
sensory perceptions leaped at them from 
the printed page. They were surprised 
and delighted at this new ability to ap- 
preciate what they read. Demonstrating 
that this was largely due to their own 
increased skill in writing vividly, the 
teacher asked, “Did you ever watch a 
game which you understood with a per- 
son who had no understanding of the 
skill involved?” 

Plainly this query evoked numerous 
painful and comic memories. It -was 
readily agreed that he who knows how 
to do a thing himself can twice as easi- 
ly appreciate the other fellow’s efforts, 
whether in football or writing. 


Then we wrote our themes; subject, 
any place, person, or incident remem- 
bered with warmth of feeling — even 
Greta’s every-day bus ride. These papers 
proved in most cases far superior to any- 
thing written by these students before 
the sense perception project. Not one of 
them was dull reading even when poor- 
ly spelled and punctuated. And a paper 
praised is a paper more willingly re- 
written, 

We polished off this unit in reporting 
on books for outside reading. Each stu- 
dent briefly stated the title, author, and 
subject of the book (no tedious sum- 
marizing!) then read aloud in his best 
style several selected passages of well 
phrased imagery. Anyone could ask 
him questions after that, and sure 
enough, the room was rife with ques- 
tions. 

“Is the whole book that good?” 

“Did the author see that himself?” 

“Is the author one of the characters? 
Is he the one who felt that way?” 

Weeks have now passed since this 
special emphasis on the senses was be- 
gun. But, judging from the alert, quick- 
ened interest which flows like an electric 
current through the group, the S. Q. of 
everyone, including the teacher, has 
been permanently lifted. 
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